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OCTOBER, 1904. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


S1x political organizations have nominated a Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential ticket for the campaign of 1904. These nominations are 
as follows: 


REPUBLICAN—Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and Charles W. Fairbanks, of 
Indiana. 

DemocraTic—Alton B. Parker, of New York, and Henry G. Davis, of West 
Virginia. 

Porvu.ist—Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, and Thomas E. Tibbles, of Nebraska. 

PROHIBITIONIST—Dr. Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, and George W. Carroll, 
of Texas 

SocraList—Eugene V. Debs, of Illinois, and Benjamin Hanford, of New York. 

Socratist Lanor—Charles H. Corregan, of New York, and William W. Cox, of 
Tilinois. 


fhile it is true that the conditions which existed four years ago 
While it is true that tl lit hicl ted four years ag 
vere entirely different from those which prevail during the present cam- 
paign, it may be worth while, as a matter of convenience, to present 
the aggregate of the popular vote cast at the last election for the candi- 
dates named by these six political parties as follows: 


ND Eso ach oes seek Nae Sole Kes arena ex 7,207,923 
NN ir rir hone ans ow nk nips agra me ine wileeace/ me aia 
etn ercictaaita abt Kaw eke aes Ses ae eta ee 50,878 
tT oe oe kine Mos Ame mane ome 208,914 
NR ton cits 6 oon en eR Neen ABR Kea PaaiN ems 87,814 
I ne acs dala DARE RENE eK wmien 89,789 


It must be borne in mind, of course, that the vote thus shown for 
the Populist candidates four years ago does not by any means represent 
the true strength of that party in the United States. The Democrat- 
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Populist combination in 1896 and 1900 was most effective; and Mr. 
Bryan, as the candidate of both parties, received practically all of the 
million votes which, in 1892, had been given to James B. Weaver, of 
Iowa. Where will these votes be cast on the 8th of next Novem- 
ber? The question is one which, if accurately answered at this writing, 
would solve the problem of the campaign. Will the Populists, dis- 
gruntled with the outcome of the St. Louis convention, return to their 
old allegiance? Their campaign is certainly most active. Ex-Repre- 
sentative Watson, their Presidential nominee, is a shrewd, able, and 
persistent worker, and he not only has intimate knowledge of the Popu- 
list mind, but a large personal following as well. In selecting New 
York as the place to receive the formal notification of his nomination, he 
carried the war into the enemy’s country; and it is noticeable that his 
attack upon the Democratic party for having surrendered to the moneyed 
interests was given wide circulation and indorsement in Mr. Hearst’s 
“American,” a newspaper which is to the laboring classes what the 
Bible is to the Christian. Mr. Watson, in his own State of Georgia, is 
addressing very large and enthusiastic audiences along lines which, four 
and eight years ago, were in harmony with the Democratic platform. 

If, with all his efforts, Mr. Watson can induce the Populists to sup- 
port him, the consequent defection from the Democratic ranks would, 
in my opinion, be larger than any gain which might result from the 
return to the party of those Democrats who, believing in the gold 
standard and objecting to association with a radical element, deserted 
Bryan in 1896 and 1900. Every one knows, of course, that the votes 
cast for Palmer and Buckner, aggregating 133,148, did not represent 
the Democratic disaffection, for a very large number of Democrats voted 
the Republican ticket outright. It is yet to be determined whether a 
goodly proportion of these Democrats will remain this year in the Re- 
publican party. It is yet uncertain also whether many Republicans 
will, for one cause or another, prefer to vote for Judge Parker rather 
than President Roosevelt. In fact, the more the situation is analyzed, 
the greater is the reason for appreciating the uncertainty which prevails 
in the headquarters of the two leading parties. The campaigns of 1896 
and 1900 created such wide breaches in the organizations, party lines 
were so disrupted, and such unique conditions resulted, that readjust- 
ment is not an easy matter. 


Not only is it true that there is an unusually large number of in- 
soluble factors in the contest, but it is also a fact that, although the 
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campaign is now within a few weeks of its conclusion, the country 
exhibits only the most languid interest in its progress. So far as the 
voters are concerned, there is no anxiety and comparatively little curi- 
osity as to the outcome. They are apathetic, listless, and indifferent. 
They realize that, no matter what the result may be, the country will 
not be wrecked and ruined. There is no widespread feeling of real 
alarm, such as prevailed in 1896. The apprehension of danger is en- 
tirely absent; and thus with election day almost at hand, no absorbing 
interest isanywhere manifested. Although the nominating conventions 
were held in June and July, the month of September arrived before there 
was much more than a ripple on the surface of political affairs. Into 
Maine and Vermont, where early elections were held, the campaign 
managers threw a generous supply of spellbinders; but the noise of their 
oratory and the glare of the accompanying red fire were not heard or 
seen outside of the State boundaries. The almost universal apathy was 
fully appreciated by those who have undertaken the management of the 
campaign, and they announced that the latter would be of brief duration ; 
stating, in so many words, that, while there might be some preliminary 
skirmishing, the actual fighting would not commence until October, some 
four or five weeks before election day. Republican leaders profess to tind 
in this indifference a satisfaction with existing conditions which betokens 
Republican victory; while the Democrats argue that a lack of interest 
on the part of the voters always operates to the disadvantage of the party 
in power. Both assertions are plausible; and only the announcement 
of the result in November will determine which is correct. 

One reason for the absence of popular concern is the confidence 
which is reposed in President Roosevelt and in Judge Parker; but 
another, and still more potent, reason is the fact that the issues between 
the two leading political parties are not sharply defined. In 1896 and 
1900 the financial policies of the Republican and Democratic parties 
were as far apart as the two poles; while in 1892 and 1888 their posi- 
tions on the tariff were equally distinct, the Republicans advocating the 
highest degree of protection and the Democrats boldly espousing the 
cause of free trade. This year, however, the independent voter whose 
mind is influenced by principles is nonplussed. Both parties are pledged 
to the maintenance of the gold standard, the one in its platform utter- 
ance and the other through the declaration of its Presidential candidate. 
Both express an abhorrence of trusts and kindred monopolies; both 
declare for honest and economical government; both indorse the Isth- 
mian Canal. 
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When the question comes to the consideration of the tariff, there 
is by no means the diametric opposition of former years. The Repub- 
lican party, even with its “stand-pat ” doctrine, has learned that there 
is danger in upholding the principle of protection in its extreme, and 
assures us that needed reforms will be granted; while the Democratic 
platform, denouncing protectionism as a robbery of the many to enrich 
the few, does not hint at free trade, but is careful to assert that the 
proposed reduction of the tariff will be gradual, thus quieting the natural 
apprehension that the equilibrium of the commercial world may be too 
suddenly and disastrously disarranged. 

Nor is there a vital difference respecting a Philippine policy. In his 
address accepting the nomination, President Roosevelt said that the 
Philippine Islands were now governed by Americans, assisted by Fili- 
pinos. “We are steadily striving,” he declared, “to transform this into 
self-government by the Filipinos, assisted by Americans.” In discuss- 
ing the same subject in his speech of acceptance, Judge Parker remarked 
that the United States should not disregard the responsibility which 
brought the Philippines into our possession, “but,” he continued, “that 
responsibility will be best subserved by preparing the islanders as rap- 
idly as possible for self-government and giving to them the assurance 
that it will come as soon as they are reasonably prepared for it.” Thus, 
the leaders of both parties are pledged to ultimate self-government for 
the Filipinos; and the only point wherein they differ is that, from Judge 
Parker’s point of view, the Filipinos ought to be given immediate assur- 
ance of it. 

Not only is the money question settled and retired from the field of 
political agitation, but a Republican Senate will stand during the next 
four years as a barrier to any hostile tariff legislation which might ema- 
nate from a possible Democratic House of Representatives or be sug- 
gested by a possible Democratic President. With no danger threaten- 
ing the national finances, with the tariff protected against assault, and 
with no serious minor issues to be considered, it is not remarkable that 
so little interest is manifested in the campaign. Even the Democrats 
appreciate that, so far as the tariff and the trusts are concerned, a vote 
for their national candidates cannot be more than an expression of opin- 
ion, a mere ineffectual protest against conditions which they do not 
approve. 

With this situation confronting the country there is no neces- 
sity for a long campaign, and the announcement of a brief contest 
has been accepted with general satisfaction. Business interests do not 
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want to be disturbed by the continuance of an exciting and uncertain 
struggle. They want it short, sharp, and decisive. The public mind, 
too, tires of a long and tedious controversy. Unless a campaign of 
education is essential, as in 1896, one month or six weeks ought to 
suffice to present both sides to the voter. Some of these days the time 
will come when the United States, developing her resources to a mar- 
vellous extent, will enter into competition for the world’s commerce to 
an extent far beyond our present appreciation. When that time comes 
—and we are now moving steadily toward it-——the people will be so 
engrossed with business affairs that. they will demand a Presidential 
term of six years, with ineligibility to reélection; and they will thank- 
fully welcome a long respite from the disturbance and turmoil of a 
Presidential campaign. 


For more than a generation, with the single exception of the cam- 
paign wherein the character of James G. Blaine was weighed in the bal- 
ance, the Presidential struggle has been decided with little reference to 
the men whose names have appeared upon the banners of their respective 
parties. This year, with little to influence him in the difference be- 
tween the two parties, the voter will find himself called upon to decide 
between the candidates themselves. The campaign is, therefore, in a 
much larger sense than for many years past a personal one. If the in- 
dependent voter leans toward the Democratic candidate, he will be told 
that Judge Parker is eminently conservative and trustworthy, but that 
the party which he represents is a free-trade, silver-loving, incapable 
party, and that the man and his party stand together. If, on the other 
hand, he turns toward the Republican candidate, he will be met with 
the statement that President Roosevelt is impetuous and unsafe, even 
though his party is one of remarkable achievement, and that again the 
man and the party cannot be divorced. 

The Republican managers have not as yet attacked Judge Parker per- 
sonally ; but, as was predicted here some months ago, the Democrats are 
levelling their artillery upon President Roosevelt, making him virtually 
the issue of the campaign. Their platform charged the existing Repub- 
lican Administration with being “spasmodic, erratic, sensational, spec- 
tacular, and arbitrary,” words which were intended to portray the Presi- 
dent. They have, however, gone further than this. They have issued 
a campaign pamphlet, “Document No. 6,” which is composed entirely 
of uncomplimentary and even bitter personal references to President 
Roosevelt, uttered upon the floor of the House of Representatives for 
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the deliberate purpose of using them as campaign material. It is stated, 
on excellent authority, that nearly a million copies of this pamphlet 
have been issued. In addition to this, Senator Bailey, of Texas, in 
opening the campaign in Brooklyn, declared that President Roosevelt 
was the chief issue of the campaign, and criticised him for being rash 
and erratic, even while commending him for being brave and honest. 
Ex-Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, speaking in New York, emphasizes 
the Democratic idea in asserting that the President has disregarded 
international law, overridden the rights of Congress, and violated the 
Constitution. The Democrats, in fact, are losing no opportunity of 
making President Roosevelt the conspicuous target for their attacks. 

This determination on the part of the Democrats to make President 
Roosevelt’s personality a leading issue of the campaign is not displeas- 
ing to the Republicans, who believe that his honesty, courage, independ- 
ence, and energy are characteristics which appeal to the American heart. 
The independent and non-partisan press is outspoken in its warning to 
the Democratic managers that they are in danger of overreaching them- 
selves if they insist upon forcing Mr. Roosevelt’s personality into the 
campaign. “The American people,” to quote “The Congregationalist,” 
for instance, “like him because he has originality, forcefulness, and 
courage, and they cannot see that his much maligned ‘ impulsiveness’ 
has inflicted upon the Republic any great detriment during the last three 
years. Indeed, considering his make-up, he has shown a remarkable 
adaptability to political situations and party demands, although no one 
can fairly claim that he has been a partisan President.” Similar ex- 
pressions from equally disinterested sources indicate that President 
Roosevelt does not suffer by the lime-light which is being thrown upon 
his sturdy figure. 


The action of the Republican convention was fully discounted. The 
session was dignified and the prearranged programme was executed with 
clock-like precision. There was neither surprise nor disappointment at 
any stage of the proceedings. The machinery of the Republican party 
is always remarkable for the regularity of its movement, and nowhere 
was its well-oiled balance more effectively demonstrated than at Chi- 
cago. Even the attempt to create some discussion of the advisability 
of the selection of Mr. George B. Cortelyou as chairman of the national 
committee failed to arouse permanent interest. The convention met, 
accomplished its work without friction, and adjourned. 

The story of the Democratic convention reads differently. The 
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delegates gathered without a clear understanding of their own minds; 
there was much confusion in the arrangements; and for a few hours a 
panic seemed imminent. Taken all in all, however, and viewed now 
from a comparatively distant perspective, it should be said that the 
convention emerged with considerable triumph from its threatened 
chaos. The freedom of expression which is typical of the Democratic 
mind was illustrated in the long and somewhat heated consideration of 
the platform; but when the vexed questions had been settled by the com- 
mittee on resolutions, the convention acquiesced. The nomination of 
Judge Parker on the first ballot was the legitimate outcome of the cam- 
paign in his behalf. It recalled vividly the Republican convention at 
Minneapolis in 1892 when Benjamin Harrison was a candidate for re- 
nomination. An element in his party, not without numbers and cer- 
tainly not lacking in position and influence, sought to defeat him. 
They could not, however, unite upon any one who was willing to accept 
their support and who could at the same time find favor with a majority 
of the delegates. Blaine’s name had lost its charm, McKinley declined 
to be tempted, and every other suggestion was coldly received. The 
opposition, too, was without organization, while Harrison’s friends, on 
the other hand, were superbly massed and their loyalty was unques- 
tioned. In the same way, the Democrats who opposed Judge Parker 
at St. Louis could not find a candidate. They were unorganized and 
drifted helplessly; and it was, therefore, not remarkable that the men 
who made Parker a possibility, who secured delegation after delegation 
for him long before the national convention assembled, and who were 
united and enthusiastic, finally won for him the nomination on the first 
ballot. 

The selection of Mr. Davis as Judge Parker’s colleague on the Presi- 
dential ticket was a concession to the opposing factions. It has been 
criticised on two grounds: First, that he is a millionaire and has accu- 
mulated his wealth through his association with corporate interests; 
and secondly, that he is eighty-one years old. 

The first objection has not really been seriously considered by the 
country, as, indeed, it should not be. Except in a few anarchistic 
minds, there is no envy of individual wealth in the United States unless 
that wealth is the product of systematic oppression or robbery. Mr. 
Davis has amassed his fortune by industry, and especially by shrewd 
investments in land which, at first of uncertain value, proved at a later 
day to be immensely rich in mineral deposits. He has a clean record, is 
not ostentatious of his wealth, and has done much good with his money. 
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As to the disability which his age imposes upon him, opinions 
differ. There is no question but that he is still as vigorous and active 
as though he were sixty-one. The years have borne lightly upon him. 
His mental faculties and his bodily strength are unimpaired. There are 
many men in the United States Senate who measure to his standard in 
advanced age, and who participate daily in the discussion of legislative 
questions. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, is eighty; Senator Pettus, his 
colleague, is eighty-one; Senator Allison, of Iowa, fulfils the arduous 
duties of the chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations at the 
age of seventy-five; Senator Stewart, of Nevada, is hearty and vigorous 
at seventy-seven; and Senator Frye, of Maine, presides over the Senate 
with a capacity that does not indicate that he is considerably beyond 
the allotted three score years and ten. This does not, by any manner 
of means, exhaust the list of old men in the Senate; and if Mr. Davis 
should be elected, he would look down from his seat as presiding officer 
upon many who share with him the crown of old age. One of the 
number will, in all probability, be Senator William B. Bate, of Tennes- 
see, who, at the advanced age of seventy-eight years, has been conduct- 
ing a personal canvass for reélection to the Senate. His success has 
been so complete that his competitor, a mere boy of sixty, has retired 
from the field, convinced that he cannot be chosen. It is quite evi- 
dent from these examples that, while there is opportunity for young 
men to secure political advancement in this country, it is also true 
that some of the old men are determined not to be laid upon the 
shelf. 

It was, however, a unique and, in the minds of many people, a 
dangerous experiment to nominate for the position of Vice-President a 
man over eighty years of age; and ex-Secretary Root, as the chairman 
of the committee to notify Senator Fairbanks officially of the latter’s 
nomination, took occasion to devote almost his entire address to the 
consideration of Mr. Davis’s advanced years. Mr. Root spoke some 
plain truths, even though, under the circumstances, the frankness seemed 
harsh. He pointed out that Mr. Davis was an excellent gentleman 
who was born during the Presidency of James Monroe, who would be 
in his eighty-second year on the fourth of next March, and whose elec- 
tion “would furnish no safeguard to the American people against the 
disaster which would ensue upon the death of a President with a suc- 
cessor not competent to perform the duties of the Presidential office.” 
Mr. Root went so far as to predict that if such a man attempted to 
administer the exhaustive details of the Government, he would speedily 
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break down both in mind and body, with serious result to the general 
welfare of the country. 

There has been expressed considerable criticism of Mr. Root for 
these personal allusions, but it seems to me that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to discuss Mr. Davis’s age, especially as such comment invites 
attention to the present law respecting Presidential succession. Under 
the statute which was in force until 1886, it was provided that in the 
event of the death or disability of the President and Vice-President, the 
Presidential succession should devolve upon the President pro tem. of 
the Senate, and in case of his death or disability upon the Speaker of 
the House. This old law, which remained operative for nearly one 
hundred years, was vitally defective — not only because it made possible 
the occupancy of the Presidential chair by some one opposed to the 
party which had elected the President, but also because the death or 
disability of the President and Vice-President might occur during a 
long recess of Congress, when the legislative officers upon whom the 
succession devolved might not have been selected. It was therefore 
enacted that the Secretary of State and the other members of the 
cabinet, in the order of their rank, should succeed to the Presidential 
office. 

Under existing conditions, the Secretary of State is only two removes 
from the Presidency. The law is hardly in consonance with the ideas 
of the founders of our Government, for it gives to the President the 
power to name arbitrarily his possible successor. It abrogates entirely 
the principle of popular suffrage upon which the republic rests; and as 
a writer in “Harper's Weekly ” very properly asserts, it would have 
caused much exasperation if it had resulted in Mr. Gresham becoming 
President during Mr. Cleveland’s second term. If Judge Parker should 
be elected, his untimely death is, unfortunately, within the range of 
possibility; and, in the event of its occurrence, only an octogenarian 
would stand between the Secretary of State and the Presidency. This 
would give to the selection of the President’s premier an unusual inter- 
est, and there would be much anxiety in the country if the choice were 
not made with great wisdom. If Mr. Roosevelt should die before the 
fourth of next March, Secretary of State Hay would become President ; 
but Mr. Hay has proven himself a statesman of such commanding 
ability, he has maintained American prestige with such firmness and 
distinction, and he has manifested his acute and broad mind to such an 
eminent degree, that the Administration would continue without the 
shadow of disturbance. The election of Judge Parker would, in justice 
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to the nation, demand the selection of a Secretary of State fitted to ad- 
minister the Government should untoward circumstances arise. 


Marshalling a hopeless minority where he had previously led a 
triumphant majority, Mr. William Jennings Bryan saw at the St. Louis 
convention the final occultation of his ambition. The erstwhile candi- 
date for President attended as a delegate from Nebraska; and when he 
spoke he faced an audience almost as hostile to him as the previous 
conventions had been friendly. The day of his leadership had passed. 
The theories for which he had fought so gallantly but so vainly were 
practically repudiated, and he had neither voice nor part in selecting the 
ticket. Against the adverse current he battled bravely, but he was 
borne down, and when the convention adjourned was on the verge of 
physical collapse. It is evident, however, that Mr. Bryan does not 
intend to remain in retirement. He is again up and doing — making 
speeches, submitting to interviews, and indulging in plans and prognos- 
tications. In fact, a summary of Mr. Bryan’s recent utterances forms 
a kaleidoscopic picture. Let me present it in the following fashion: 


At Chicago, on April 23, 1904, Mr. Bryan declared he believed he could prove 
to every unbiassed mind that “Judge Parker is not a fit man to be nominated either 
by the Democratic party or by any other party that stands for honesty and fair 
dealing in politics.” 

At St. Louis, on July 8, Mr. Bryan said: “I would like to have seen the Kansas 
City platform reaffirmed. Iam not ashamed of it. I believe in it as I believed in 
it when I was running uponit. ... If you Eastern Democrats who have insisted 
that your objection to me was my belief in free silver, if you Democrats are willing 
to take a gold man, I am willing to let you have your way on that question in this 
man, for I trust his honesty on all questions.” 

At Lincoln, Nebraska, on July 12, Mr. Bryan gave out a statement in which he 
announced that he would support the Parker and Davis ticket because it stood for 
opposition to imperialism, proposed to put a quietus on the race question, repre- 
sented peace, reason, and arbitration rather than force, conquest, and blunder, and 
would secure a reduction of the standing army. But Mr. Bryan asserted that Judge 
Parker and the men who secured his nomination were under the control of the Wall 
Street element. Then he added: “ He and his managers adroitly and purposely con- 
cealed his position until the delegates had been corralled and the nomination 
secured. . . . The nomination was secured, therefore, by crooked and indefensible 
methods. . . . Assoon as the election is over I shall, with the help of those who 
believe as I do, undertake to organize for the campaign of 1908, the object being to 
marshal the friends of popular government within the Democratic party to the sup- 
port of a radical and progressive policy, to make the Democratic party an efficient 
means in the hands of the people for securing relief from the plutocratic element 
that controls the Republican party, and for the time being is in control of the 
Democratic party.” 

At Lincoln, Nebraska, on July 21, Mr. Bryan issued his plan for the reformation 
of the Democracy. He favored radical changes, but advocated the election of Judge 
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Parker as a step in the right direction. He declared for State ownership of railroads, 
Government control of telegraphs, abolition of private monopoly, imposition of an 
income tax, and election of federal judges by the people. 

At New York, on August 31, a letter was received from Mr. Bryan by the 
Democratic National Committee in which he said: “ Will be ready to enter the cam- 
paign by the first of October. I shall be glad to devote to the national campaign as 
much time as I can spare. Let me know where you think I can help.” 


Such is the variegated record. It will be interesting to hear what 
Mr. Bryan will say when he goes upon the platform to advocate the 
election of a man who was “not fit to be nominated,” and who was, to 
quote again his own words, chosen by “crooked and indefensible meth- 
ods.” Will he come to New York and say, as he said in Lincoln, that 
the money question is merely held in abeyance ? If so, the Democratic 
managers will pray for him to return to the West. And yet, with all 
his inconsistencies, let it be said for Mr. Bryan that he did not bolt. 
He may swallow Parker and the gold standard with a murmur and a 
wry face, but he is with the party still. 


The issues of the campaign have been enunciated, as far as possible, 
in the platforms of the respective parties. It is a time-honored custom 
for each political organization thus to issue a declaration of its accom- 
plishments and promises; but it is very doubtful whether one voter in a 
thousand possesses even a remote acquaintance with the language of the 
document. The party platform is, almost universally, a collection of 
platitudes with phrases skilfully arranged so as to present the most 
roseate view to the adherents of the party for which it speaks. If it 
promises anything, the chances are that these pledges will be quietly 
ignored if fulfilment does not meet the approval of party leaders. At 
the same time, these platforms present the only method of instituting 
comparison between the parties, and to that extent are interesting to the 
student of politics. They have also an historical value, for they present 
every four years a panoramic view of the questions then uppermost in 
the public mind. Any one who will take the trouble to read the party 
platforms for the past fifty years will have a comprehensive view of 
American political history. The Civil War, the reconstruction period, 
the battle over the tariff, and the greater struggle between monomet- 
allism and bimetallism — all these are pictured vividly in a series of 
quadrennial declarations. 

The Republican platform for 1904 is, as might be expected, lauda- 
tory and complacent. Its literary style is excellent, the sentences being 
terse and pregnant, each word having its especial descriptive and em- 
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phatic value. From its point of view the country owes every blessing, 
almost including fresh air and pure water, to the Republican party. 
The return of prosperity, the surplus in the treasury, the restoration of 
public credit, the freedom of Cuba, the inauguration of the Panama 
Canal, the reclamation of the arid lands, the maintenance of the gold 
standard, the reorganization of the army, and the upbuilding of the 
navy are a few of the achievements to which the Republicans point with 
immense satisfaction. Accurate statement is perhaps not to be expected 
in an ex parte presentation like a party platform, but it is hardly just 
for the Republicans to take to themselves the entire credit of the war 
with Spain. With a few notable exceptions the men who forced that 
war were not Republicans, and surely when it came to voting $50,000,- 
000 for a war fund all sectionalism and all partisanship disappeared. 
“We refused to palter longer with the miseries of Cuba,” the platform 
asserts. “We fought a quick and victorious war with Spain. We set 
Cuba free.” This is not the truth of history. The war with Spain was 
a national and not a Republican war, and its great results cannot be 
credited to one political party. Nor should the irrigation act be re- 
garded as Republican legislation, the Republican platform to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The statute was framed by a Democrat, passed 
in the Senate by a non-partisan vote, and agreed to in the House by a 
vote the majority of which was Democratic. 

It was quite natural that the Republicans should give the place of 
honor in their platform to the tariff. Protection is their shibboleth. 
The paragraph relating to the tariff is a remarkable example of con- 
densation. It tells the whole story, from the Republican viewpoint, in 
two sentences of less than eighty words. The Democratic position is 
stated at greater length; and as the tariff is the main point of difference 
between the parties, the two utterances are here presented in compar- 
ison : 

REPUBLICAN. 


We replaced a Democratic tariff law based on free-trade principles and garnished 
with sectional protection by a consistent protective tariff, and industry, freed from 
oppression and stimulated by the encouragement of wise laws, has expanded to a 
degree never before known, has conquered new markets, and has created a volume 
of exports which has surpassed imagination. Under the Dingley tariff labor has 
been fully employed, wages have risen, and all industries have revived and prospered. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


The Democratic party has been, and will continue to be, the consistent opponent 
of that class of tariff legislation by which certain interests have been permitted, 
through Congressional favor, to draw a heavy tribute from the American people. 
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This monstrous perversion of those equal opportunities which our political insti- 
tutions were established to secure has caused what may once have been infant in- 
dustries to become the greatest combinations of capital that the world has ever 
known. These especial favorites of tlhe Government have, through trust methods, 
been converted into monopolies, thus bringing to an end domestic competition, 
which was the only alleged check upon the extravagant profits made possible by 
the protective system. These industrial combinations, by the financial assistance 
they can give, now control the policy of the Republican party. 

We denounce protectionism as a robbery of the many to enrich the few, and we 
favor a tariff limited to the needs of the Government, economically, effectively, and 
constitutionally administered, and so levied as not to discriminate against any in- 
dustry, class, or section, to the end that the burdens of taxation shall be distributed 
as equally as possible. 

We favor a revision and a gradual reduction of the tariff by the friends of the 
masses and for the common weal, and not by the friends of its abuses, its extortions, 
and its discriminations, keeping in view the ultimate end of “equality of burdens 
and equality of opportunities” and the constitutional purpose of raising a revenue 
by taxation, to wit, the support of the federal Government in all its integrity and 
virility, but in simplicity. 

Upon the condemnation of trusts both parties are agreed. The Re- 
publican declaration is adroit, assuring combinations of capital and 
labor that when they are lawfully formed for lawful purposes they will 
be protected by the laws, but announcing that they will not be per- 
mitted to infringe upon the rights and interests of the people nor be 
allowed to break the laws. The Democrats, however, failed to insert 
an appealing clause to capital in their declaration. They denounce 
“the gigantic trusts and combinations designed to enable capital to 
secure more than its just share of the joint products of capital and 
labor, and which have been fostered and promoted under Republican 
rule,” as a menace to beneficial competition and an obstacle to perma- 
nent business prosperity. There is much more to the same effect, con- 
cluding with an admission that there is not at the present time suffi- 
cient legislation to suppress effectually these “trusts, combinations, and 
monopolies.” In the matter of enforcing existing laws against monopo- 
lies there is, of course, much recrimination between the parties; the Re- 
publicans charging that nothing was done in this direction under Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Administration, while the Democrats assert that every 
action of President Roosevelt was mere brutum fulmen, designed to please 
the popular mind without securing effective results and without being 
injurious to the trusts. In the picturesque language of the Democratic 
platform the Republican Administration “ordered assault upon some 
monopolies, but, paralyzed by its first victory, it flung out the flag of 
truce and cried out that it would not ‘ run amuck’— leaving its future 
purposes beclouded by its vacillations.” 
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While the two platforms thus run side by side in their respective 
presentations of leading questions, there is one point wherein they are at 
great variance. Let me present the contrast in concrete form: 


REPUBLICAN. DEMOCRATIC. 


We believe it to be the duty of the 
Republican party to uphold the gold 
standard and the integrity and value of 
our national currency. The maintenance 
of the gold standard, established by the 
Renublican party, cannot safely be com- 
mitted to the Democratic party, which 
resisted its adoption and has never given 
any proof since that time of belief in it 
or fidelity to it. 


The circumstances which occasioned this blank space made too pro- 
found an impression upon the public mind to need more than the merest 
reference in this article. The Democrats did not intend to ignore the 
money question entirely. A conservative plank had been framed, de- 
claring that the discoveries of gold had contributed to the maintenance 
of a money standard of value, and that the issue had been removed from 
the field of political contention. This declaration, adopted by the sub- 
committee, was ruthlessly eliminated by the full committee on resolu- 
tions, the vote being 35 to 15; the affirmative votes being cast by 
representatives from States which have 129 out of the 176 Democratic 
members of the House. The convention sustained this action and the 
platform was published, its silence on the money question being promptly 
and almost universally criticised by the public press. The convention 
nominated Judge Parker at two o’clock on the morning of July 9. At 
eleven o’clock on the same day he wired to William F. Sheehan, at St. 
Louis, a message that has become memorable. He said: 

I regard the gold standard as firmly and irrevocably established, and shall act 

accordingly if the action of the convention to-day shall be ratified by the people. As 
the platform is silent on the subject, my view should be made known to the con- 
vention, and if it is proved to be unsatisfactory to the majority, I request you to 
decline the nomination for me at once, so that another may be nominated before 
adjournment. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the scenes of confusion which this 
message created, the hurried and anxious conferences, the assemblings 
and adjournments of the convention. Suffice it to say, that the dele- 
gates decided to reply as follows: 


The platform adopted by this convention is silent on the question of the mone- 
tary standard because it is not regarded by us as a possible issue in this campaign, 
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and only campaign issues were mentioned in the platform. Therefore there is 
nothing in the views expressed by you in the telegram just received which would 
preclude a man entertaining them from accepting the nomination on said platform. 


This correspondence is reproduced, familiar though it be, because it 
constitutes one of the most remarkable episodes in our political history. 
Judge Parker had not, previous to his telegram, made any public avowal 
of his position on the money question, although, in reply to a letter of 
inquiry from Hon. Eliot Danforth, he had “frankly and sincerely ” 
admitted casting his vote for Bryan in 1896 and 1900. He had been 
nominated because he was the most logical candidate, appropriately 
situated in a geographical sense, and of unquestioned ability and integ- 
rity, no thought being given, apparently, to his personal opinions. 
When the time came for action, however, Judge Parker did not hesitate. 
Not only was his telegram characteristically courageous, but it lifted 
the Democratic party from the mire of certain defeat to the only plane 
upon which victory was possible. It was the right word spoken at the 
right time. All the silverites in the convention accepted this fact when 
they allowed Judge Parker’s telegram virtually to fill the space left 
vacant in the Democratic platform. 

But, after all, it does seem strange to contrast 1904 with 1896. 
Who would have believed eight years ago that such a change would 
come over the spirit of the Democratic dream? In 1896 we witnessed 
a convention rampant for the free coinage of silver, and content to 
nominate no one less ardent for this silver coinage than Mr. William J. 
Bryan. In that same year,a handful of Democrats met at Indianapolis 
and upon a gold-standard platform nominated a Presidential ticket 
which was the scorn of the Bryanites and which received scarcely 
enough votes to entitle it to consideration. Now, eight years later, the 
Democratic party chooses as its standard-bearer a candidate pledged to 
the gold standard upon a platform which avoids all reference to the 
money question. More than this, Mr. Bryan, the apostle of free-silver 
coinage, is now supporting the man who stands for gold monometallism. 
Could the whirligig of politics execute a more remarkable somersault? 
It is almost unparalleled. 


Remembering the disaster which overtook the Republican party 
when the cost of every-day commodities suddenly soared after the 
enactment of the McKinley tariff bill, it becomes interesting to note 
that the Republican Administration is doing all in its power to coun- 


teract the general impression that, during the last four years, the cost 
12 
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of living has increased in a larger ratio than the price of labor. Accord- 
ing to a bulletin issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor — 
and the appearance of the bulletin on the eve of the campaign isa 
striking coincidence — the increase in the cost of food from 1896 to 
1903 was 15.5 per cent, while the increase of wages during the same 
period was 16.6 per cent. The investigation which forms the basis of 
this information covered 519 occupations, representing 67 indus- 
tries in 3,429 separate establishments situated in various parts of the 
country. 

As might be expected, this roseate view of things has been received 
with considerable incredulity. The Philadelphia “Record,” for instance, 
quotes “Dun’s Review,” a non-partisan authority, as showing that the 
cost of living has increased 29.3 per cent since 1896 and the cost 
of food has risen 28.7 per cent. A writer in the Washington “Post” 
quite sarcastically questions the accuracy of the official bulletin, and 
inquires whether or not a Government office has been prostituted to 
campaign purposes. The effect of the publication has been in some 
degree counteracted by a statement from Chairman Cowherd, of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee, in which he insists 
that the facts are in direct opposition to the figures, and that, in addi- 
tion, there are thousands of men idle this year through strikes or dis- 
missals. As a matter of fact, the average voter will not be influenced 
by pages of official statistics. He knows what it costs him to buy his 
meats and groceries and clothing, whether he is paying more for these 
necessities now than he did seven years ago, and whether, in the mean 
time, his salary has been increased. It will be this personal knowledge 
which will decide his action — not the figures prepared for a purpose by 
partial investigators — and this knowledge will be a factor in the cam- 
paign. 


The principal battle-ground of the campaign will be the State of 
New York, with a struggle of almost equal intensity in Indiana. From 
the latter State comes Chairman Taggart, of the National Democratic 
Committee; and it is natural to believe that he will not allow it to be 
found in the Republican column if money, organization, and resourceful- 
ness can prevent such a result. It is an interesting fact that for the 
last two decades at least New York and Indiana have gone forward to 
victory, hand in hand, in Presidential years. A long chain of prece- 
dents will be broken if this year Indiana should go Republican and New 
York be found in the Democratic column, a contingency which some 
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very well-informed politicians are seriously contemplating. The pres- 
ent political alignment of the States is such that the electoral vote of 
New York is absolutely necessary for the Democrats, if they are to enjoy 
the slightest prospect of success, while the Republicans, on the other 
hand, can lose New York without absolutely jeopardizing their chances 
of victory. At the same time, I confess to considerable reliance upon 
the old adage that “as goes New York, so goes the Union.” The proba- 
bilities are that if New York goes Democratic Judge Parker will be the 
next President of the United States. 

And yet even so astute a politician as Chairman Cortelyou is cred- 
ited with figuring how President Roosevelt can be reélected even if 
New York is placed in the doubtful column. In fact, there is an 
arrangement of the electoral vote whereby New York, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia can all be conceded to the Democrats and President 
Roosevelt still be elected by a generous margin. A majority of the 
electoral college is 239, and nearly 270 votes can be presented as 
follows: 


For ROoosEvVELT. 
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With the solid South behind him, with its aggregate of 151 votes, * 


Judge Parker must carry New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, and a State like Indiana or Wisconsin, 
in order to be elected President. This is a task which at first blush 
seems insuperable, but the Democratic managers are not discouraged. 
They point to the fact that, prior to 1896, five of these States had been 
consistent in their support of Democratic candidates for the Presidency. 
In 1884, 1888, and 1892 New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia were safely in the Democratic column. The 
Democratic fight is, therefore, being confined almost entirely to the 
Eastern part of the country, with the exception of Indiana. There is 
little or no hope for the Democrats in the West. The spring election 
in Oregon demonstrated the hold which Mr. Roosevelt and his party 
have upon the people of the Pacific slope, and the Democrats look for 
no votes West of the Missouri River, unless, possibly, in Colorado, where 
the labor troubles have affected the political situation. But even in the 
East there is a very large Republican majority to pull down. The plu- 
ralities which were given to the Republican ticket in 1900 in the States 
where the fight is now to be centred were as follows: 
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These majorities can, of course, be overcome. Nothing is impossi- 
ble on election day. But unless the American people are on the verge 
of a political revolution, the likelihood is that nearly all of the States 
enumerated will give their electoral votes to the Roosevelt ticket. 

During the next month every straw that blows from the direction of 
New York will be eagerly seized upon for its possible indication of the 
result. At present both parties in the State are in a more or less inhar- 
monious condition. It is well to remember, however, that although 
there may be differences and dissensions in the Republican ranks, the 
party has a tendency to “get together,” to use an expressive phrase, 
when the final test comes, never sacrificing party success to personal 
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considerations. An exception to this rule occurred in the Folger-Cleve- 
land campaign, but the conditions are not now similar. The Republi- 
can policy is to defeat the enemy first, and then adjust internal misun- 
derstandings while enjoying the fruits of victory. The Democrats act 
with greater independence, but less wisdom. In fact, for many weeks 
after Judge Parker had been nominated, the country was treated to the 
spectacle of Chairman Taggart endeavoring to secure peace between the 
warring factions of the New York City Democratic organization. His 
efforts resulted only in an agreement that the contest for supremacy 
should not involve the State or national ticket, leaving the local fight as 
bitter as ever. This is very different from the outcome of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s effort to bring Tammany into line in 1892. After his conference 
with Croker, Tammany came loyally and energetically to the support of 
Mr. Cleveland, achieving his election. Judge Parker is in a less ad- 
vantageous position at the present time. 


President Roosevelt’s treatment of Mr. Booker T. Washington on a 
plane of social equality by inviting him to luncheon at the White House, 
and the action of the Republican national convention in declaring that if 
the negroes in the Southern States are disfranchised the representation 
in Congress should be proportionately reduced, have given the Democrats 
an opportunity to make the negro an issue in the border States. An 
anti-negro plank would have been inserted in the platform of the West 
Virginia State Democratic convention, but for the fact that Mr. Davis 
regarded the proposed action as impolitic; but it is known that the race 
issue is being used in that State to bring into line all voters of Demo- 
cratic proclivities. In Maryland and in Kentucky the antagonism to 
the negro is the campaign watchword, and it will be strange if it is not 
effective. The negro vote in the doubtful States is, however, sufficiently 
large to warrant the effort to bring it en masse to the polls. The census 


of 1900 shows that the number of negroes of voting age in certain States 
is as follows: 
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For my own part, it has always seemed absurd for the political 
managers to regard the negro vote as adoubtful quantity. The negro is, 
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first and last, a Republican, and the few negro Democrats scattered here 
and there are the exceptions who prove the rule. This being the case, 
it seems more in keeping with President Roosevelt’s character to believe 
that his stand toward the negro is due to his instinctive desire to treat 
all deserving men with equal consideration and without regard to the 
color of their skin, rather than to suspect him of political demagoguery. 
In the section of the South where the negroes predominate, Mr. Roose- 
velt has unquestionably become most unpopular; but I know from per- 
sonal knowledge that in the mountain regions of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, where the population is almost entirely white, the race ques- 
tion is practically ignored. From a political point of view, all the con- 
sideration which Mr. Roosevelt has shown the negro cannot lose a 
single Republican vote in any locality where the Republicans had any 
hope of victory, and it may be helpful elsewhere. If he was actuated 
by political motives, he was wise; but it is certainly more characteristic 
of him to have been guided in his action by his own sense of fairness 
and justice. HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


In the last number of this review, commenting upon the military 
operations in the Far East and the crushing defeat administered by the 
Japanese to the Russians at the crossing of the Yalu and the capture of 
Kiuliencheng — which resulted in the turning of the Russian position, 
the precipitate retreat of the Russians, and the loss of forty guns — I 
compared that battle to the battle of Marathon, as it was the first time in 
two thousand four hundred years that Asiatics in equal numbers and under 
equal circumstances had met Europeans face to face on the field of battle, 
and the Europeans had gone down to defeat before them. That battle, I 
pointed out, definitely fixed the status of Japan as one of the great 
Powers of the world; it established her position as a nation advanced in 
military arts — a nation scientific, resolute, courageous; it clearly dem- 
onstrated that the Japanese had learned all that was to be learned from 
contact with white civilization, and were a mighty race to be feared and 
respected. 

The belief then entertained that Japan would continue her tri- 
umphant march has been justified. In the history of the world noth- 
ing more marvellous has been witnessed than the steadily advancing 
progress of Japan and the continued disasters that have overtaken Rus- 
sian arms on both land and sea. Whatever small victory the Russians 
have gained has been the result of accident and not of skill. The Russian 
soldiers have fought well; they have fought with a courage and tenacity 
that has aroused the admiration of every observer, including their gen- 
erous foe. But in civilized warfare mere bravery no longer counts, and 
sheer animal strength is of all qualities the least important. Qualities 
rarer than these are needed to lead an army to victory on a modern 
battlefield. 

In the closing days of August and the opening days of September, the 
world watched the titanic struggle for the possession of Liaoyang, 


which, after ten days of perhaps as desperate fighting as modern history 
knows, culminated in the capture of that important stronghold by Field 
Marshal Oyama, and the retreat on Mukden, amounting almost to a rout, 
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of General Kuropatkin, who was compelled to put the torch to vast quan- 
tities of military stores to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and to leave behind many guns. That battle, called for the 
sake of convenience the battle of Liaoyang, although its terrain began 
twenty miles or more to the east of the city and ended approximately 
the same distance to the north, and although it was in reality a series of 
battles with the purpose of compelling General Kuropatkin either to fight 
or to flee, the battle which history will perhaps record as one of the 
bloodiest since the time when accurate records were kept of battle’s har- 
vest of death, has again proved that against the Japanese the Russian is 
powerless. 

In nothing that goes to make a soldier is the Japanese deficient. 
Persistence, physical endurance, capacity to withstand severe punishment 
without destruction to his morale, blind confidence in and obedience to 
his superior officer, utter fearlessness, great intelligence, ability to live on a 
smaller quantity of, and more simple, food than any other soldier, and 
less subjection to the illness inseparable from the hardships of a campaign 
—these are the qualities that have won for the Japanese private the ad- 
miration and envy of every military observer. The Japanese officer has 
shown equal military capacity. Both in strategy and in tactics he has 
proved himself superior to his foe. The campaign in Manchuria has 
been largely a campaign of strategy, and on every occasion the Japanese 
commanders have demonstrated their greater ability in this respect. 
Whenever the two armies have met, the Russians have either permitted 
themselves to be outflanked, or, by neglecting to occupy proper positions, 
they have given their adversaries a point d’appui which the latter have 
always quickly seized. Liaoyang fittingly comes after the Yalu, Ang- 
tun, Nanshan, Telissu, Tashikiao, and Yushulintzu. All tell the same 
story of superior Japanese strategy and superior Japanese fighting power. 

Liaoyang is the most disastrous blow to Russian military pride since 
the Alma, to which it bears enough general resemblance to serve as a 
portent. At the Alma, Prince Mentchikoff selected the southern bank of 
the river to receive the attack oftheenemy. At Liaoyang, General Kuro- 
patkin was on the southern bank of the Taitse, which flows north of the 
city. Here Kuropatkin elected to do battle; here he believed the tide 
of battle that had run against him without check from the first day of 
the war would be turned. Nor was he unwarranted in so believing. 
After that astounding series of disasters, when with glacier-like pressure 
the Japanese drove their foe always to the north and it became obvious 
that Kuropatkin must at last attempt a stand, the ablest Russian mili- 
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tary engineer had for months been at work fortifying Liaoyang and mak- 
ing it,as he believed, impregnable. Its position is excellent for defence 
and is of great strategic importance. The topography admirably lends 
itself to defensive operations; and Kuropatkin, behind his outposts of 
rifle pits and trenches, protected by his bastioned walls and many guns 
of large calibre, with some 200,000 men fighting under the cover of en- 
trenchments, believed the capture of the city to be impossible, and in- 
tended, when the Japanese had broken themselves upon his walls of stone 
and steel, to rush out and drive the enemy in hopeless confusion to the 
south. Evidently Kuropatkin thought that for once the Japanese 
would be unable to outflank him, for the Taitse rolled to his rear. 

But that is exactly what Oyama did, and, in so doing, again displayed 
superb military genius. Whether the frontal attack was merely a feint 
on a gigantic scale or the real attack, we shall not know until the Japa- 
nese general staff writes the official history of the war; but while the 
issue hung in the balance, Kuroki threw his entire army across the 
river, which was the beginning of a wide turning movement that left 
Kuropatkin no alternative except to retreat, as his position, with the 
armies of Oku and Nodzu on his front and flanks and Kuroki on his 
rear, was untenable. Kuropatkin managed to extricate himself, and, 
after fighting a series of rearguard actions, found shelter with his badly 
demoralized army behind the walls of Mukden. 

The impartial historian will do justice to Kuropatkin and to Oyama, 
to Russia and to Japan, and the verdict of history will be that, although 
the Russians fought with great desperation and courage, they were out- 
fought by the Japanese and were defeated because the Japanese were 
their masters in strategy. So far as we can ascertain, the forces were 
about even. Perhaps the Japanese had 230,000 men to the 200,000 Rus- 
sians. But the numerical superiority gave the Japanese no preponderating 
advantage; in fact, the odds were heavily on the side of the Russians 
fighting behind walls. After Liaoyang one can see no hope for Russia. 
St. Petersburg in its bitter shame talks of continuing the war next year, 
and the year after, and the year after that, if necessary. But what can it 
avail? Given two nations at war, one the superior of the other in military 
skill and fighting power, and what hope for success can the other have? Its 
only hope is to make numbers and wealth compensate for inefficiency 
and a lower fighting capacity. But the disparity in wealth and numbers 
between Russia and Japan is not so great as it appears on paper. It is 
true that Russia is large and Japan is small; but we must remember 
that Japan has a larger population than the United States had during 
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the Civil War. Japan is not a rich country, but Russia is mortgaged 
to the roof-tree, and every defeat makes it more difficult for her to raise 


a new foreign loan. 


The war may run into next year, but no longer. Russia cannot 
stand the drain and the strain. Internally and externally the Russian 
Empire is being strained as it never was; it is laboring like a huge ship 
in an angry sea. Every defeat makes Pole and Finn take heart of grace ; 
every Russian bayonet that falls into the hands of Japan is one less 
Russian bayonet between Poland and her long-cherished dream of free- 
dom. Russia is propped on her bayonets; bayonets stand between her 
and revolution. Russia no more dare denude the empire of her troops 
than a hunter who has climbed a tree to escape a savage bear dare cut 
down the tree because above him is a nest of hornets. It is impossible 
for Russia to senda million men to Manchuria. I doubt if she will find 
it advisable to put half that number in the field, in view of the situation 
at home and the necessity of guarding her European frontiers. 

Toexplain their astounding series of defeats the Russians assert that 
they have always been outnumbered, and that the Japanese commanders 


hold life so cheaply that they wantonly sacrifice their men. 


The first of 


these assertions is correct, as the Japanese probably, at the present time, 
have 300,000 troops in Manchuria opposed to not more than 200,000 
Russians. But as the Russians have fought behind entrenchments, which 
the Japanese have been compelled to take at the point of the bayonet, 
the advantage has not been so entirely on the side of Japan; and even 
in actual numbers the disparity is not so great as it would appear, as, 
roughly speaking, almost one third of the total Japanese forces has been 
engaged in the operations in front of Port Arthur. The impression so 
industriously fostered by Russia that the Japanese have no regard for 
life and that their commanders ruthlessly send their men to destruction 
is not substantiated by facts. An official statement furnished by the 
Japanese Legation, covering the military operations from March 28 to 
August 1, shows that the total casualties have been 12,055, which can- 
not be regarded as excessive in view of the number of men engaged and 
the desperate nature of their work. This statement does not include 


the losses before Port Arthur or the naval casualties. 


It would be laughable were it not too grim for mirth that Russia, a 
sprawling colossus whose great bulk all the world has felt and feared, 
should now cry baby in the face of Japan. For years we have been 
told that Russia has an army of 1,000,000 men ona peace footing, which 


can be raised to 3,000,000 in time of war; yet now that she is en- 
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gaged in a life-and-death grapple with Japan, only with extreme diffi- 
culty has she managed to put 200,000 men in the field. Also, it may 
be pointed out that there is a grave discrepancy between these figures 
and those for which Russia managed to wring an indemnity out of 
China when she was at the mercy of the Powers after the Boxer up- 
rising. Then Russia put ina bill for 180,000 troops, and intimated that 
she was lenient in dealing with China. So skilfully had she for a num- 
ber of years hoodwinked the world that the representatives of the Powers 
sitting in Peking really believed, as they had so often heard, that Russia 
had 300,000 soldiers in Manchuria; and it seemed past belief that a 
great Power, a Power calling itself civilized and arrogating the right to 
chastise a weak and uncivilized nation, would be guilty of an act that, 
committed by an individual, would subject him to arrest for obtaining 
money under false pretences. China paid for 180,000 Russian soldiers, 
and later it was conclusively established that Russia, instead of having 
180,000 troops in Manchuria, had less than 80,000. What respect can 
the world have for a nation that by such tricks robs its helpless victim ? 


If the so-called Russian Government were a Government in fact as 
the term is understood to-day, or if the Czar of Russia were a man of 
strength and character, one could with some reasonable degree of success 
predict Russian policy; but in the true sense of the word there is no 
such thing as a Russian Government. Certain men, titular ministers, 
have nominally certain functions entrusted to them ; but at all times they 
are at the mercy of the whim of the Czar; and they must combat the 
intrigues of their colleagues and defeat the machinations of the grand 
dukes, who are more interested in gaining their selfish ends than in the 
welfare of the empire. In seizing British vessels in the Red Sea, Rus- 
sia either deliberately hoped to embroil England in the war or was guilty 
of an act of such crass stupidity that one may well believe the “popular 
version” to be the correct one: that the Grand Duke Alexander Mik- 
hailovich, who is at the head of the Department of Mercantile Marine 
— placed there simply because birth made him a grand duke and acci- 
dent the brother-in-law of the Czar — inexperienced, undisciplined and 
stupid, hoping to score off his own bat, ordered the cruisers to the Red 
Sea without consulting the ministers supposed to be responsible. 

The seizure of the steamer “ Malacca,” of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, in the Red Sea, by the “St. Petersburg” brought Russia and 
Great Britain perilously close to the point where diplomacy is silent and 
military commanders talk. The “St. Petersburg,” a vessel of the so-called 
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volunteer fleet, passed from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus and 
the Straits of Dardanelles into the Red Sea. Under international trea- 
ties no vessel of war may pass through the Straits without the permis- 
sion of the Sultan of Turkey, and that permission cannot be granted at 
will, but is limited to a specific purpose. In sending the “St. Peters- 
burg” from the Black Sea through the Straits, Russia violated a compact 
to which she is a party; but to avoid being charged with repudiation of 
her obligations, the “St. Petersburg” passed through the Straits not as a 
vessel of war of the Russian Government, flying the naval ensign, but 
as a peaceful vessel of commerce, her guns concealed in her hold. Asa 
merchant vessel she had aright to leave the Black Sea and find her only 
exit through Turkish waters; but as a merchant vessel, in accordance 
with the recognized and well-established usage of nations, she had no 
right to seize the “Malacca” for carrying contraband of war. If the 
“St. Petersburg” was a warship, she was in the Red Sea in defiance of 
treaty stipulations; if she maintained her innocent character as a mer- 
chant vessel, she committed an act of piracy in seizing the “Malacca.” 
When the “Malacca” was first seized it was undoubtedly the intention 
of Russia to convey her to a Russian prize court and condemn her as a 
lawful prize of war; but the determined stand taken by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and the tremendous excitement that the affair aroused in 
England, convinced the Russian Government that it would be unsafe to 
crowd Great Britain too far, and the “Malacca” was released. 

It is, of course, to Russia’s interest to liberate the Black Sea vessels 
now useless for naval purposes in the Far East, but todoso Russia must 
tear up treaties. This would not be the first time she has repudiated a 
treaty. By the Treaty of Paris of 1856 the Black Sea was declared 
neutral, and no Power was allowed to have ships of war in that sea, 
except certain small vessels for specific purposes. In 1870 Russia an- 
nounced that she would no longer be bound by the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris in regard to the Black Sea; and in 1871 the Treaty of 
London was signed, by which she, as well as all the other signatories 
to the Treaty of Paris, abrogated that clause relating to the neutrality 
of the Black Sea. It was then agreed that the Straits should be closed 
to the warships of all Powers, except for the purpose of upholding the 
Treaty of Paris and with the consent of the Sultan. In sending war- 
ships through the Straits, Russia, therefore, has repudiated the obliga- 
tions which she entered into when she became a signatory to the Treaty 
of London. 

If Japan and Russia were not at war it would be a matter of policy 
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for Great Britain either to acquiesce in the violation of this obligation 
or to resent it by force; but at the present time a higher obligation is 
imposed upon her. Russia is at war with Japan, and Great Britain, as 
the ally of Japan, has bound herself to come to the assistance of her ally 
in case Russia receives assistance from any other Power. The weak- 
ness or craft of Turkey in permitting Russia to pass her Black Sea ves- 
sels through the Straits, and thereby to increase her naval strength, 
amounts virtually to assistance on the part of another Power. This 
being so serious an injury to her ally and a contingency provided for by 
the treaty of alliance, Great Britain would be forced to take up arms in 
the interest of Japan. In view of these circumstances, the British Gov- 
ernment addressed what was practically an ultimatum to Russia and 
demanded the release of the “Malacca.” Coupled with this release was 
a promise given by the Russian Government that the Black Sea cruisers 
should be withdrawn from active service during the war. Inasmuch as 
at the time I write one of these cruisers, the “Smolensk,” is reported to 
have held up a British cruiser off the Cape, it is questionable whether 
this promise is of any value. The Russian Government defends the 
action of the “Smolensk” on the ground that she had not received her 
orders, an excuse so manifestly disingenuous that only Russia would re- 
sort to such a palpable trick. 

Did Russia purposely commit a flagrant breach of international law 
merely out of sheer wantonness or was she animated by a more sinister 
purpose? No one can say, because the motives of Russian diplomacy 
are beyond the comprehension of the non-Slavic mind. Russia knows 
that Great Britain is not anxious to fight and has done her best to re- 
strict the war to the belligerents; but she must also know that Great 
Britain cannot be insulted with impunity, and that the insult above all 
others that most quickly arouses the fighting blood in the English na- 
tion, and would be resented at any cost, is wrongful interference with 
her ocean-carrying trade. England boasts that she is the mistress of the 
seas. To maintain her supremacy, Britain’s annual naval expenditure is 
more than that of any other nation. At all times she keeps more fight- 
ing ships in commission and ready for active service than any other 
Power. 

The English people believe in their navy. They believe that their 
navy is intended for use and not merely for show; that its purpose 
is to uphold the dignity and the traditions of the British Empire. In 
interfering with British ships Russia took desperate chances, chances 
entirely incommensurate with the possible advantage to be gained. 
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British, as well as American, German, and French ships have, of course, 
carried contraband of war to Japan; but this material was less dangerous 
to the fortunes of Russia than a war with Great Britain would be. 
When the seizures were first made, the opinion was entertained in well- 
informed quarters that they were for the purpose of bringing on war 
with Great Britain, as Russia would in a measure save her face if she 
yielded to England rather than stand before the world vanquished by 
Japan. But Russia’s submission to England proves the impossibility of 
interpreting the tortuous processes of the Russian mind. 

Nothing that Russia may do and nothing that may happen in Russia 
should surprise the world. The internal conditions of Russia, I learn 
from excellent sources, are desperate. The Government departments 
are disorganized; men high in authority fear and distrust each other; 
the Czar thwarts his ministers, sides first with one group and then with 
another, listens to no advice except that of the reactionary Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, who fills his master’s mind with superstitious fears and 
makes him commune with the dead instead of seeking advice of the 
living. We are gradually learning the character of this autocrat under 
the thumb of a bigot, and as easily terrified by omens as a timid child 
is by a bogey. Nicholas is a weak, feeble creature, naturally a man of 
good impulses, but so easily influenced, so puffed up by his vanity and 
his belief in his own strength and astuteness, that he can be twisted 
around the fingers of men of deeper and more calculating minds. 

It is not easy to obtain authentic information in regard to conditions 
among the Russian troops at the seat of war; but occasionally the veil 
is lifted and we see the gloomy view entertained by Russians of intelli- 
gence. Recently the “Osvobozhdenie,” the organ of the Russian liberals 
at Stuggart, published a letter written by a Russian staff officer at the 
front. This officer writes: 


We all can understand why silence was maintained as to the loss of nearly 8,000 
men at Telissu. We can all understand why nothing was said as to our hasty re- 
treat before an enemy only equal in numbers. But what we cannot understand is 
the efforts made by journalists to keep the public in an optimistic frame of mind, to 
distort facts as much as possible, and to write of that of which they know nothing. 


On more than one occasion, the writer says, the Russians were in su- 
perior force, but they were invariably defeated, and he adds: “An enemy 
so dangerous, whether as regards persistence, readiness for war, or moral 
strength, Russia has never met.” Also, according to this officer, the 
fiction of the invincibility of the Cossacks has been forever destroyed. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war we were told that the Cossacks, very 
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devils for hard riding and straight shooting, would throw into confusion 


the slow-moving ranks of the Japanese infantry. But this officer writes 
of them: 


Our Trans-Baikal and Siberian Cossacks are our weak point. In consequence 
of their loose behavior and want of preparation, they are of little use tous. The 
army awaits with impatience the arrival of the Fifty-first and Forty-ninth Dragoons. 
It is hoped that they will place the scouting on a proper footing. . . . Given equal 
numbers on either side, there is on our part — on the staff, at any rate — no hope of 
absolute and indisputable victory after the refusal of the Twenty-second Regiment 
to attack at Tuirencheng and after the terrible havoc wrought by the Japanese 
artillery at Wafangkau. 


The demoralized condition of the Russian press, which this staff 
officer so properly rebukes, is evidenced by the Moscow “Gazette,” which 
urges upon Russian commanders not to give quarter to the Japanese. 
The paper commends the example of General Suavaroff when he fought 
against the French and gave the order “No quarter,” and says his ex- 
ample should be followed in the present campaign. “To burden Rus- 
sia,” says the “Gazette,” “ 


with thousands of Japanese prisoners spreading 
dysentery, cholera, and typhus among the Russian people might perhaps 
be in accordance with humanitarian principles, but would be very un- 
wise. Noquarterand no prisoners should be our motto.” Incidentally, 


it may be remarked that up to the present time Russia has not bee» 
overburdened with any considerable number of Japanese prisoners. 

Russia is supposed to be a Christian nation, and has appealed for sym- 
pathy because she is fighting against pagans. Compare Christianity as 
represented by the Moscow “Gazette” advocating a war of extermination, 
and paganism, as represented by the humane action of Admiral Kami- 
mura in saving more than 600 Russians after sinking the “Rurik.” 
“Japan,” said a high official when this intelligence was received in 
Tokio, “has avenged the ‘ Hitachi.’ Admiral Kamimura rescued and 
succored those who aided in sinking the ‘ Hitachi’ and who sailed away 
from hundreds of drowning victims. We offer their living for our dead.” 
This last sentence — “we offer their living for our dead ” — if I mistake 
not, will find a permanent place in literature; and the incident which 
provoked it should not be forgotten, because no nation, since the time 
when men called themselves civilized, has committed a more atrocious 
crime in cold blood than the sinking of the “ Hitachi.” 

This vessel, an unarmed troopship, while conveying troops from Japan 
to Manchuria, was overhauled by the Vladivostok squadron, to which 
the “Rurik ” was attached. Called upon to surrender, she refused; and 
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the commander of the squadron, under the rules of civilized warfare, was 
permitted to send her to the bottom even if it involved the drowning of 
every man on board. One cannot conceive of an American or British 
naval commander sinking an enemy’s unarmed troopship and making 
_ ho effort to save the struggling wretches whose exalted concept of patri- 
otism made them prefer death to surrender. But the Russian admiral 
had his own peculiar ideas of honorable warfare. Instead of ending the 
affair as quickly as possible with a few shots from his big guns or tor- 
pedoing the ship, he calmly steamed off a short distance and deliberately 
fired at the “Hitachi” with his small guns, literally butchering the help- 
less Japanese soldiers. This bombardment was kept up for three hours, 
until the “Hitachi” resembled a slaughter-house; not asingle shot hav- 
ing been fired from that vessel in reply, because it carried no guns, and 
the rifles of the infantrymen were as powerless against the armored 
sides of the Russian cruiser as a boy’s bean-shooter would have been. 
After three hours of this dastardly work the “Hitachi” sank, and the 
men still alive were left to their fate. This incident is fully authenti- 
cated; it rests on no mere rumor. Nobly had Kamimura revenged the 
Japanese dead. 


Enlightened Russians awaited with profound interest the birth of an 
heir to the Czar, as they hoped that the Czar in his gratitude might 
grant the long-hoped-for constitution. The real patriots of Russia — 
not the grand dukes, the Alexeieffs, the Besobrazoffs and their congeners, 
but the men who know the horrible conditions existing in Russia and 
the seething volcano which lies under their feet — know that the only 
thing to save Russia from herself and to perpetuate the power of the 
Romanoffs is the substitution of constitutional for autocratic govern- 
ment. Once again the hearts of the patriots have been made sick by 
hope deferred. In pretended gratitude for a male child, the Czar issued 
a long manifesto which we are gravely told “is exceedingly liberal in 
the benefits to be bestowed on many classes,” but which, as a matter of 
fact, is a sham and does not advance Russia one single step on the road 
to freedom and liberty. Following the abolition of serfdom by Alex- 
ander II, the use of the knout among the peasantry was also officially 
abolished ; but now, as a great concession and to bestow upon his people 
“some gifts of our royal favor for their greater enjoyment of their daily 
lives,” the Czar prohibits corporal punishment. Russia was the only 
Power calling itself civilized that up to the beginning of the twentieth 
eentury found it necessary to flog men and women —and the flogging 
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was often so severe that it meant death —to keep her people in subjec- 
tion; and this most dehumanizing and degrading of all forms of punish- 
ment was inflicted for minor offences. It will remain to be seen whether 
the present imperial edict is any more effective than the former. 

As usual in Russia there is no real reform. Nothing is done to 
carry out the promises made to Finland, and the efforts to Russianize the 
grand duchy still continue with undiminished force. Alexander I took 
an oath guaranteeing the civil and military autonomy of Finland; and 
yet on the very day the proclamation appeared, the separate military 
district of that country, which had existed prior to that day, was abol- 
ished. For military purposes Finland is merged in that of St. Peters- 
burg, and the Finns may now be compelled to serve in any part of the 
Russian Empire. It was hoped by the civilized world that something 
might be done to ameliorate the condition of the Jews, but nothing is 
done for them. ‘The laws that treat them asa people separate and apart 
from the rest of the Russian people, that confine them to certain parts 
of the empire, that impose upon them restrictive and onerous burdens, 
remain in full force and are as repressive as ever. To throw dust in 
the eyes of the world, to try to gain sympathy for humanity and humil- 
ity, certain taxes now in arrears are remitted. This isamockery. The 
taxes owed by rural communities could never be collected, and a finan- 
cier so able as M. de Witte long ago wrote them off asa bad debt. I 
repeat, the manifesto of the Czar and the much-heralded liberal conces- 
sions are merely a sham, and give no promise of hope for the unfortu- 
nate people of the empire. 


In view of the way in which Russia is governed, it is not surprising 
that the bomb is still the weapon of the Russian reformers. So long as 
the Plehves are the Government of Russia, so long as rigid absolutism 
rules in that country, so long will the world be horrified by men driven 
to desperation and ridding themselves of their oppressors by the weapons 
of assassination. Plehve was typical of the bureaucrat that the unhealthy 
miasma of Russian bureaucracy breeds. He was a man of narrow views, 
unsympathetic, unfitted for responsibility, harsh and ruthless in carrying 
out his policy, which was always a policy of oppression and reaction. 


In no country except Russia could a man of his stamp have reached the 
highest position, and in no other country would power so absolute have 
been given to one man. He stifled the Russian aspiration for freedom; 
and he was so lacking in imagination and sympathy that he did not have 


comprehension enough to understand that in this age men cannot be kept 
13 
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perpetually in subjection, and that a million soldiers are not sufficient to 
quench the longing for freedom. 

It has been said in favor of Plehve that he was a man without fear, 
and that although he knew that he was threatened with death, once hav- 
ing determined on a line of policy which he believed to be essential, 
nothing would induce him to turn back or make the slightest conces- 
sion. But this is merely an attempt to rehabilitate the dead in the eyes 
of the living. Plehve was no hero; he was a coward who believed 
himself so well guarded by his uniformed and secret police that no 
harm could come to him. Only a month before his death he was 
quoted by a reputable English correspondent as saying that the power of 
the Nihilist had been grossly magnified and that his system of espionage 
was so perfect that Nihilism was no longer to be feared. “My police 
easily control the Nihilists; every one of them is known,” was the con- 
temptuous way in which he spoke; but — showing how little he him- 
self believed in his boast — his coachman had orders to drive as fast as 
possible, and he was always surrounded by a police guard. 

When Japan has forced Russia to make peace on her own terms, the 
world will undoubtedly take steps to revise its somewhat obsolete code 
of international law relating to contraband of war and the rights and 
privileges of neutrals. That a nation at war has the right to prevent 
the carrying of contraband by neutral ships is a doctrine sound in both 
law and ethics, and based on every consideration of national and mili- 
tary expediency. No modification of that policy will be permitted by 
either Great Britain or the United States, the two maritime powers 
most interested in the question. But the world must more narrowly 
define contraband, and discriminate between articles intended for mili- 
tary or governmental purposes and those which are incidental to the 
ordinary operations of commerce. Russia has attempted to make all 
foodstuffs contraband, even if consigned to private individuals and not 
intended for Government use; but neither the United States nor Great 
Britain admits the validity of this reading of international law. It is 
the traditional policy of the United States that an article in itself con- 
traband is not necessarily subject to seizure, unless the belligerent Gov- 
ernment can prove by incontrovertible evidence that it is designed for 
military purposes ; and Secretary Hay has vigorously reaffirmed the posi- 
tion of the United States and made it clear to Russia that foodstuffs and 
other articles of commerce cannot be seized with impunity. 

The cutting out of the Russian torpedo-boat “Ryshetelni” in the 
harbor of Chefoo after the failure of the fleet to escape from Port Arthur 
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brought forward a new phase of the question of neutrality. The Rus- 
sian torpedo-boat went into the harbor of Chefoo, the harbor of a coun- 
‘try whose neutrality Russia pledged herself to respect, not in a disabled 
condition to seek asylum or to make temporary repairs, as she would 
have been justified in doing under the law of nations, but as a dispatch 
boat from the Russian admiral to file military dispatches and to convey 
combatants and non-combatants from Port Arthur. These dispatches 
were to be delivered to the Russian consul, who had set up in the 
grounds of his consulate a wireless telegraph plant by which he was in 
communication with the Russian military authorities at Mukden and 
Vladivostok. The establishment and maintenance of this telegraph sta- 
tion was a flagrant violation of China’s neutrality, and made Chefoo a 
Russian base of military operations. Japan knew of the existence of 
the telegraph station and protested to the Chinese authorities ; but China 
is so weak that she is unable or unwilling to respect her obligations as 
a neutral power. Although the station was of enormous advantage to 
the Russians and of correspondingly great disadvantage to the Japanese, 
the latter, in their desire not to widen the area of hostilities or involve 
other Powers, did not insist upon the Chinese compelling the Russian 
consul to demolish his telegraph station. Russia took advantage of 
China’s weakness. 

The Russian torpedo-boat was followed into the harbor by two Jap- 
anese destroyers, and the demand was made that the “ Ryshetelni ” either 
disarm or leave port at the expiration of the twenty-four hours permitted 
by the law of nations to a belligerent’s war vessel to refit. The com- 
mander of the “Ryshetelni” at first refused either to disarm or to leave 
port, knowing that if he attempted to return to Port Arthur his destruc- 
tion was inevitable, but finally announced that he would disarm the 
vessel and remain interned in Chefoo until the end of the war. The 
senior Japanese officer, as he was properly entitled to do, sent a lieute- 
nant on board the “Ryshetelni” to ascertain whether the vessel had been 
disarmed or was still in a condition to fight. When he stepped on 
board the “Ryshetelni,” he was insulted and assaulted by her commander 
and thrown overboard; and the Russian captain, disregarding his pledge 
to disarm and leave the vessel intact until the end of the war, gave 
orders to blow her up. The Russians, however, are as incompetent to 
destroy their own ships as those of their enemy, and the explosion did 
little damage. The twenty-four hours permitted by international law 
having elapsed, and it being obvious that the Russians had no intention 
to disarm or to remain interned in Chefoo, there was only one thing for 
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the Japanese to do, and that was to seize the Russian torpedo-boat. 
This they did and took her out of port as a prize of war, a proceeding 
fully justified in view of all that had happened. If any further justifi- 
cation is necessary, it is found in the fact that examination showed that 
the “Ryshetelni ” was not disarmed. When cut out by the Japanese she 
was an effective vessel of war. 

Similar to the Chefoo incident was the attempt, on the part of Russia, 
to make use of Shanghai to repair the “ Askold” and the “Grozovoi,” which 
had been badly damaged in the fight of August 10 and compelled to 
put into Shanghai to save themselves from sinking or falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Japan demanded that the vessels should be either 
disarmed or compelled to leave port; but Russia declined to accept either 
alternative, and the “Askold” was placed in dock and repairs were 
ordered that would have restored her to her original fighting capacity. 
Japan, remembering the incident of the “Mandjur ”—a Russian gun- 
boat caught in the harbor of Shanghai immediately after the outbreak 
of the war, which the Russians declined to disarm for five weeks, finally 
consenting only when the Japanese threatened to send a vessel into the 
harbor and blow her to pieces — determined not to submit to any more 
delay,as she could not afford to destroy the efficiency of her Port Arthur 
blockading squadron by keeping vessels off Shanghai, watching the 


“Askold.” When it was seen that Russia was resolved to carry matters 
with a high hand and would neither stop the repairs nor send her ships 
out to sea, the Japanese Government prepared to take whatever steps 
were necessary to assert its rights, whereupon Russia, convinced that it 
was no longer safe to bluff, and being unable to fight, ordered her flag 
lowered over the two vessels. 


Russia has announced semi-officially that she resent8 any attempt on 
the part of friendly Powers to exercise their good offices. Shall Japan 
now outgeneral Russia in diplomacy as she has outgeneralled her on 
the field ? 

At the beginning of the war Japan proclaimed that her purpose was 
not to acquire Chinese territory, and that she desired to see Manchuria 
restored toChina. After Japan has cleared Manchuria of Russian troops 
—an operation greatly facilitated by the masterly (sic) tactics of “luring 
on” that Russia has employed — suppose Japan should demand of China 
that she administer Manchuria. China, no doubt, would refuse, fearful 
of incurring the wrath of Russia. Japan then might say to England, the 
United States, France, and Germany: “Here is Manchuria, a province 
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of China, which China, because of fear or incapacity,refuses to admin- 
ister. We do not care to constitute ourselves the world’s trustee for 
Manchuria; but if you compel us against our will to do in Manchuria 
what England did in Egypt — to restore order, to put down brigandage, 
to repair the wastage of war— we shall expect to be compensated for 
our work. But if Manchuria must be placed in the hands of trustees, 
Japan prefers that they be the representatives of all the Powers, so that 
none can be favored at the expense of the others.” It is easy enough 
to forecast the answer. Japan would force the hand of Russia, be- 
cause either Japan would be made sole trustee and would be sus- 
tained by all the world, or all the world would constitute itself the 
guardian of Manchuria. In either case Russia’s fangs would be drawn. 
Russia would be compelled to yield, to acknowledge the independence 
of Manchuria, and to free Japan from further apprehension of attack. 
Whether Russia submits to Japan alone or to a coalition, the result is 
the same. And that result is inevitable. 


English politics require no extended comment. An interesting but 
not sensational session of the House of Commons has come toan end — 
interesting chiefly for the attempts made to upset the Government and 
for the appearance of Mr. Chamberlain as the defender of his policy of 


protection. Of constructive legislation there has been practically none. 
There has been much army tinkering; many tentative schemes were 
brought forward and discussed, but the army still remaiius the most ex- 
pensive and probably the most inefficient army in Europe. I do not 
mean to reflect upon the morale of ofticers or men — Englishmen still 
know how to fight — but they fight unscientifically, and the system is 
antiquated, cumbersome, and too crudely constructed to stand a severe 
shock. The South African War revealed the defects, and it was thought 
that the costly lesson would be heeded and the defects remedied. Nota 
single remedy has been applied. England is no more prepared to wage 
war on a grand scale on land than she was five years ago. 

Fiscal reform makes headway slowly. The inertia of tradition is dif- 
ficult to overcome. Mr. Chamberlain’s unofficial tariff commission has 
issued its first report, on the steel and iron trades, and the conclusions 
of the commission are, in brief, that compared with other countries the 
British iron and steel trades have relatively declined; that British ex- 
ports to foreign countries have diminished and the exports to the Col- 
onies increased. The decline is attributed to the advantage enjoyed by 
the United States and Germany, saved from competition by their pro- 
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tective systems, being able to “dump” their surplus products upon for- 
eign markets irrespective of cost; and the only remedy is declared to be 
a tariff. England at the present time shows no undue haste to embrace 
protection. That eventually she will adopt a tariff I am firmly convinced, 
but it will not be until after the Liberals have stood their trick at the 
wheel. How long they can succeed in keeping the ship off the shoals 
no one can tell at the present time. 


The death of Paul Kruger removed a man who lacked only one qual- 
ity to be great — intellect. He was astute, cunning even, brave, tena- 
cious, and patriotic as it was given to him to conceive patriotism. 
These are the qualities that go to make up the measure of greatness; but 
the most priceless of all — intellect that illumines its possessor, that 
sheds a divine light on himself and his surroundings — was denied him. 
Kruger’s intellect was always that of a peasant —of a peasant narrow 
and grasping, who chaffers for pennies in the market-place, who obsti- 
nately attempts to bar progress by refusing to sell his field for the right 
of way of a railway. His rule was neither wise nor beneficent. It was 
corrupt and selfish, unprogressive and injurious. 


Every month affords further evidence of the strength, wisdom, and 


moderation of the Combes Government and the earnest determination 
of France to do her part in preserving the peace of the world, which 
hangs so nicely poised that the weight of an incautious finger might 
send it shivering toatoms. M. Delcassé, like Lord Lansdowne, preserved 
his balance during the trying days of the “Malacca” incident and the 
Chefoo affair. M. Delcassé’s cotperation with the British cabinet in 
checking passion is one of the practical results of the recently concluded 
Anglo-French entente. Personally lam convinced that the effect of the 
rapprochement is to draw England and France closer together and 
weaken the ties between France and Russia. The Russian alliance has 
brought no grist to the French mill, while a close arrangement with 
England would strengthen the position of France both politically and com- 
mercially. It is impossible, of course, for France lightly to throw Russia 
overboard; but she can show in no uncertain way the sincerity of her 
desire to be the friend of England, and this she has done with marked 
firmness of purpose during the last few months. 

A sign that there is a new France, that the old days of reactionary 
intolerance have gone, never to return, let us hope, is the ever-widening 
rupture between France and the Vatican. This severance between church 
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and state means so much for progress and liberty and true religious free- 
dom that a liberal and enlightened world must rejoice. I would not be 
misunderstood as speaking lightly of the Catholic Church. I recognize 
fully all that the Catholic Church has been to the world, the great mis- 
sion it has performed. On sacred ground I tread with unshod feet. 
But no man of intelligence can blind himself to the fact that France has 
been priest-ridden; that the Catholic Church in France has exercised a 
baneful influence. In these days of enlightened thought, the interfer- 
ence of the state in the religion of its subjects is an anachronism that 
bodes no good either to church or state. The functions of state and 
church are different, and must be kept separate and apart. The Pope 
is reported to have said the other day, in reply to Cardinal Satolli’s ex- 
position of the Catholic Church in America and the reason why it flour- 
ished, that “in the United States there is true liberty and justice for 
all.” What more need be said than that? The strength and influence 
of the Catholic Church in America, the respect it commands, and the 
power it wields, rest not on the power of the state behind the church, 
but on the devotion of its children, who, given liberty to worship God 
in their own way, are content that the children of other churches shall 
have equal liberty. 

The rupture between the Vatican and France is now complete, and 
only the shadow of the concordat remains. Even that must soon vanish. 
No man can serve two masters, and no citizen, prelate or peasant, can 
owe allegiance to two sovereigns. The French bishops are the spiritual 
subjects of the Vatican and the temporal subjects of the Republic, a 
dual allegiance which must produce confusion. The state pays their 
salaries, but it is to Rome that they look for guidance ; and the policy of 
Rome may not be the policy of Paris, which involves the church in 
politics and intrigues, the things no church should wot of. Complete 
divorce between things spiritual and things temporal is the only 
remedy. 

France remains unruffled during this theological dispute. Her peo- 
ple appear indifferent, which is a healthy sign, as it shows that they 
cannot so easily as heretofore be lashed into passion, and that a trifle no 
longer wrecks a French cabinet. Recent eiections to the general de- 
partmental council were a victory for the Government, despite the ef- 
forts of the anti-ministerial and Catholic press to administer a rebuke to 
the Combes cabinet. These elections prove conclusively that French- 
men recognize the wisdom of separating church and state, and approve 
of the general course of the Government. 
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In the last number of this review it was suggested that the visit of 
the King of England to Kiel was not merely the conventional payment 
of a social debt and might not unlikely result in a better understanding 
between England and Germany. Perhaps the first-fruits of that visit 
are seen in the conclusion of the Anglo-German treaty of arbitration. 
But whether it will allay the friction that exists has not yet been shown; 
at the present time it has produced a directly contrary effect. Beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts, is the attitude of England whenever and 
wherever Germany is concerned. Practically the entire press of Eng- 
land has denounced the treaty as another evidence of the Kaiser’s astute- 
ness and of his purpose to lull the English into a sense of false security 
by hypocritically professing friendship while he is preparing to smite 
England under the fifth rib by building battleships. When the Anglo- 
French treaty of arbitration was signed, and later the treaty for the set- 
tlement of all outstanding difficulties between the two countries, Lord 
Lansdowne’s diplomacy was generally acclaimed. Not the least cause 
of satisfaction in England was the belief that the entente between Eng- 
land and France worked the isolation of Germany. That suited the 
temper of England. Germany isolated, Germany with no continental 
ally, was a Germany not to be feared, a Germany incapable of mischief. 
But Germany refused to remain isolated. That the agreement to sub- 
mit to arbitration differences that may arise between the two countries 
gives Germany little to fear from England and leisure to pursue her 
ambitions and designs unmolested is the conclusion reached by most 
Englishmen. 

Meanwhile, the Kaiser has done one of those incredibly stupid or 
incredibly clever things for which he is above all men famous, which 
always make one wonder whether he is the greatest blunderer in Eu- 
rope or of all men the most cunning. When a Finnish regiment, of 
which he is honorary colonel-in-chief, left for the seat of war, the Em- 
peror sent it a long dispatch congratulating it on being ordered on active 
service. The dispatch created a profound sensation throughout Europe. 
In some quarters in Russia it was interpreted as evidence of the Em- 
peror’s sympathy with Russia, possibly of his purpose of allying himself 
with Russia; and in other parts of Europe it was looked upon as one of 
those ill-considered acts for which the Emperor is noted—as tactful and 
appropriate as the celebrated Kruger telegram after the abortive Jameson 
raid, and as the “mailed fist ” speech to Prince Henry. 

It would be gratuitous to credit the Emperor with an infinite capacity 
for making mischief solely for the malicious pleasure he derives from 
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setting the nerves of Europe on edge. William II is entirely too clever 
for that; in fact, he is rather too clever for his own good. He is bur- 
dened with too much imagination, and he cannot help allowing his im- 
agination to run riot, yet not always without profit. While Russia has 
been at grips with Japan, Germany, at least sympathetically inclined to- 
ward Russia, has turned the situation to her account by negotiating a 
new commercial treaty; and while the details have not been made pub- 
lic, it may be accepted that it is a treaty with which Germany is very 
well satisfied. 

No fool the German Emperor. A man of great ability, a man Car- 
lyle would have immortalized; a man with character so complex, con- 
trolled by so many motives, moved by so many impulses, swayed by so 
many emotions that men of less complex character see only a part of 
his many-sided nature reflected in the mirror of their own minds. 
Which is the reason why even men the world call great set him down 
as incomprehensible—often irresponsible. 

A. Maurice Low. 





FINANCE. 


WE left the American financial position, three months ago, with its 
future dependent seemingly on four influences as yet undeveloped — the 
out-turn of the crops, the problem of gold exports, the question of trade 
revival, and, partly, no doubt, as primary effect of the three other causes, 
the attitude of the investing public. In regard to all of these lately un- 
settled factors the situation still remains in an unusual degree perplex- 
ing. Two of them have worked out in such manner that their bearing 
on the development of finance has been reasonably plain. Gold exports, 
which reached an unparalleled magnitude at the beginning of the season, 
stopped abruptly with the ending of the $40,000,000 Panama payment 
in June; and absence of further outflow of the circulating medium, com- 
bined with some further imports, with large domestic production, and 
with continued flow of currency from interior markets to the Eastern 
cities, resulted in arise of the surplus reserve of the New York banks to 
a figure not reached in the six preceding years, and paralleled only on 
four occasions in our previous banking history. We shall find some 
interesting food for reflection in this movement, as it affects both foreign 
exchange and the influence of large bank credits on the markets. It may 
also be contended, with some show of reason, that the attitude of the 
investing public has grown more favorable. At all events, a very large 
trading in investment bonds at rising prices and a steady advance on the 
Stock Exchange — often in the face of immediate unfavorable develop- 
ments — were phenomena that could hardly have existed without actual 
return in some considerable force by the investing public. 

But with respect to the other two influences referred to, the crop 
developments and the movement of general trade, the case is much less 
clear. It was evident, three months ago, that the financial fortunes of 
the year would be largely shaped by the outcome of the harvests. Now 
the cotton crop, whose importance this year was exceptional, has passed 
with good results through this part of the season. The corn crop 
promises the largest yield in the country’s history. But the wheat crop 
—always hitherto reckoned the mainstay of the country’s productive 
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industry —has not fared well; the significance of the unlucky season, 
in its bearing both on our export trade and on our home resources, being 
such as to require especial study. As for the question of general trade 
activity, the two facts which challenge attention are the decrease of ten 
to fourteen per cent in the country’s bank exchanges for the quarter, 
as compared with a year ago, and the wavering of prices in the steel and 
iron trade, notwithstanding a heavy curtailment of production. These 
are perplexing phenomena which require careful examination before 
their bearing on the future can be satisfactorily determined. 


The extraordinary figure reached by city bank reserves this season 
is not in itself astonishing. I set forth in the last number of THE 
Forum the reasons why, at a time of slackening trade, money in the 
form of actual cash flows from the pockets of the people, from the tills 
of the shopkeeper, and from the vaults of country banks, to the city 
institutions. Currency being merely a convenient instrument of ex- 
change, people who are making fewer purchases need less; shopkeepers 
whose sales are reduced, and who consequently have less occasion to 
make change for customers, can do with a lesser stock of small money 
in their tills; country banks, one of whose offices is to keep such people 
provided with currency, have a correspondingly lighter demand on their 
own reserves of currency. The city banks, whose power to lend is pro- 
portioned to their holdings of cash reserves, make a standing offer of 
interest at two per cent for the use of such cash reserves of country in- 
stitutions; and the transfer of surplus currency from the country to 
the city markets becomes at such times almost automatic. As a matter 
of fact, the magnitude of this movement of currency, from the interior 
to the city markets, has been larger this season than at any previous 
time in the country’s history. 

Some rather interesting questions arise in connection with this 
phase of the summer’s money movement. For instance, the two per 
cent paid by city banks for this cash from smaller institutions is paid 
on the supposition that the city bank can re-lend the cash thus pro- 
cured, and on more advantageous terms. But this is precisely what it 
could not do in the present season. New York banks which were pay- 
ing two per cent for the surplus cash of their country correspondents 
could not get more than one per cent for the same amount lent out in 
New York, repayable on demand, nor more than two per cent for a loan 
on three months’ time. Loans for a longer period brought slightly 
higher rates; but before that longer period would expire, the chances 
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were that the country banks would want their currency back for harvest- 
time purposes. They have, in fact, been calling it back in very large 
quantities since September 1. 

It is, therefore, not unreasonable to assume that at least a consider- 
able part of this “country money ” was obtained by the city banks at an 
actual loss. It must, in fact, be remembered that the same conditions 
which made large supplies of cash superfluous to the country institu- 
tions rendered them almost equally superfluous in thecity. There, t 0, 
as in the smaller towns, trade was slacker than a year ago, and need for 
pocket-money, till-money, and pay-roll money, lighter. That this very 
moment should be marked, in the case of the city market, by a wholly 
abnormal increase in the cash reserves of banks, and by a flow of cash 
in unprecedented volume from the interior, on its face appears anoma- 
lous. 

The surest way to determine exactly its financial significance is to 
examine parallel instances in the past. I have said that the surplus re- 
serve of $58,000,000 in the New York banks this season has been sur- 
passed only four times in the history of those institutions. Those occa- 
sions were June, 1898, when it reached $62,200,000; January, 1897, 
with $59,000,000; February, 1894, with $111,600,000; and August, 
1885, with $64,700,000. If the circumstances governing the move- 
ment at these previous dates be examined, it will be found that only on 
one occasion did the size of the unused surplus have any cause but con- 
tracting trade. The one exception, 1898, was an outcome of the abnor- 
mal conditions always caused by war. When the fight with Spain 
began, in April, 1898, the first thought of our banking institutions was 
to fortify their position against the uncertainties of warfare — in par- 
ticular, against the sudden and violent strain on credits which will 
usually follow military reverses or the announcement of large borrow- 
ings by the Government. To prepare for such unpleasant possibilities, 
the New York banks drew heavily on their European credits, which 
luckily were large, and the result was $60,000,000 gold imports in 
three months. Since financial plans were for similar reasons held in 
temporary abeyance, and since the size of a surplus reserve depends on 
the ratio of a bank’s cash holdings to its outstanding liabilities, the 
sixty-two million excess reserve of 1898 was a natural result. 

But the circumstances of 1897, of 1894, and of 1885 give a closer 
parallel to the present year. At each of those three periods trade reaction 
was in progress, and unused currency was pouring from the country into 
the city markets. The surplus with which 1897 began followed a year 
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of unsettlement in trade, finance, and politics, when commodity prices 
as a whole fell to the lowest average in the record of modern times, and 
when the uncertainty about the money standard paralyzed business en- 
terprise. The year 1894 came on the heels of the panic year, whose 
financial whirlwind left American industry prostrate. Panic and trade 
depression similarly led the way to the idle, heaped-up bank surplus of 
1885. So far the precedent for 1904 was close, and it might have been 
expected that we could read the immediate future from the course of 
events in these three modern instances. 

But closer examination discloses points of difference. The presence 
of an abnormally large surplus reserve of cash, with the country banks 
sending in quantity to the cities money which neither market could 
employ, points naturally to gold export. A superfluous circulating me- 
dium in the inland markets is relieved by shipments to the cities. But 
in the cities, too, supplies are greater than current needs. If foreign 
money markets, at such a time, are able to employ an increased bank 
reserve, the logical outcome is the release of the city surplus, through 
remittances to such foreign markets, in the form of gold. This has, in 
fact, been the usual result. It was so even in 1894, when, though cur- 
rency holdings in the banks were very large, supplies of gold were so 
light that shippers had to resort to the Treasury’s gold reserve through 
presenting legal tenders for redemption. 

This season there was not even the obstacle of a deficient stock of 
gold in bank reserves. Of the immense increase in actual cash hold- 
ings of our banks, during the twelvemonth past, by far the greater part 
was gold. It is true that, including the $40,000,000 sent to France in 
settlement of the Panama payment, no less than $70,000,000 gold had 
been shipped from New York for the year to date—a sum unprece- 
dented for the period. But, with all this outflow, holdings of specie in 
the New York banks, practically all of which was gold, stood during 
August at $279,000,000, as against $174,000,000 at the same date 
last year. That is to say, despite the Panama Canal remittance, not 
only were New York’s cash reserves far in excess of present or prospec- 
tive needs, but its stock of gold available for export was more than one 
hundred millions in excess of last year’s supply. Yet, except for four 
or five millions, chiefly sent to Cuba, no gold went out during this 
period of plethora after the Panama payment was completed. 

This singular result needs explanation. The most obvious sugges- 
tion would be that the foreign markets also might perhaps have been in 
no present need of increased cash supplies. In a measure this was 
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true. Practically all our large gold exports, earlier this year, were 
consigned to Paris, where not only did they raise the gold reserve of the 
Bank of France to the largest figure of its history, but where the money 
rate sank, on receipt of these large supplies of cash, to the one per cent 
which loans commanded in New York. Clearly there now existed no 
inducement for the transfer of capital, in the form of gold, from New 
York to Paris. But the case of London differed. On July 1, the dis- 
count rate on Lombard Street had fallen to one and seven eighths per 
cent, and it was rather commonly supposed that release of funds in the 
half-yearly interest payments would depress the rate still lower. 

The actual result was precisely opposite. Within three weeks the 
rate had risen to three per cent — an abnormally high figure for London 
at that period of the year. When the market had disclosed its real con- 
dition, there were, as usual, explanations in abundance. London had 
received none of the gold sent out by us so liberally in the spring. Its 
own reserves of cash were comparatively low. The stock of gold at the 
Bank of England, in the middle of the year, stood $12,000,000 below 
the figure scored at that date in 1903, and nearly $20,000,000 below 
1902. This lack of bank resources had exerted, too, a visible influence 
on the English financial markets. Banking houses found their hands 
full of stocks and bonds which they could not sell, and the cost of carry- 
ing which, in a straitened money market, was a heavy burden. 

The term “undigested securities,” so familiar in our own markets 
of a year ago, was borrowed to describe the troubles besetting financial 
London. Some large loans, by states or municipalities in high credit, 
were offered at what the bankers deemed a reasonable price, and failed 
to get a market. No doubt this last phenomenon resembled the situ- 
ation which was familiar in New York six months ago. But the fact 
remained that, in the middle of this year, London apparently needed 
larger bank reserves, while New York had more than it could use; that 
money which could command but one or two per cent on Wall Street 
was assured of three on the English market. Yet we did not export 
gold. London, which in the past has usually had but to raise its bid a 
fraction in order to attract to itself, from other foreign markets, all the 
gold it needed, had made its bid and did not get the gold. 

This incident merits close attention; one of the largest financial 
problems of the day being involved in it. Has London lost its financial 
prestige? And, if so, is the loss a temporary or permanent matter? 
This is not a simple question of the money markets, but it leads to some 
of the most pressing questions of modern trade and industry. The whole 
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of the Chamberlain crusade for a change in the free-trade policy of Great 
Britain is avowedly bottomed on the assertion that such a change has 
happened. In the face of this season’s instance of London’s altered 
position in the market for international exchange, the question may 
profitably be reviewed. It concerns not only the general development 
of world-finance, but the course of events financial in the present and in 
the immediate future. If, as was not long ago predicted, English capi- 
tal were again to enter our money security markets, on the scale of 1880 
and 1886, the effect on our markets would be instantaneous. If, on 
the other hand, recall of English capital, already invested here, could 
now occur in the fashion of 1883 and 1890, an influence equally pro- 
found, though in the opposite direction, would unquestionably be expe- 
rienced. The position, the capacity, and the future status of the English 
market are matters which concern our own immediate affairs. 

That financial England has not, in these few past years, maintained 
its undisputed primacy will hardly be disputed. It had visibly lapsed 
from that position as long ago as the first year of the Transvaal War, 
1900, when, for the first time in a century and a half, a British Gov- 
ernment loan was offered directly on the foreign markets, and when, 
instead of recalling foreign-invested English capital for support of the 
London market, recourse was had as a borrower to the hoards of Paris 


bankers. These were novel phenomena, and they marked a novel situ- 
ation. 


The primary explanation was the cost of the Boer War. This 
forced expenditure, during two years and a half, of nearly one million 
dollars daily — at a time when other branches of public outlay were in- 
creasing heavily — was drain enough to exhaust temporarily the strong- 
est money power. The episode, from first to last, throws instructive 
light on the theory that financial prosperity is stimulated by waging 
successful wars. People whose post hoc arguments glanced from the 
fact of our Spanish War of 1898 to the fact of the “American boom” 
which followed, and by that process established the conviction that the 
war caused the boom in trade, no longer need be referred to the indus- 
trial paralysis of victorious France after the wars of Louis XIV, and of 
victorious England after Waterloo. Victorious Japan is likely enough, 
in the nearer future, to provide another answer to the argument. For 
present purposes, however, it is enough to say that a little war, waged 
in a distant corner of the world, had so far strained and exhausted the 
resources of Great Britain that the hour of triumph in the field was the 
hour of seemingly swift decadence in the markets. 
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She is still employing, on her own markets, such masses of foreign 
capital that a “war scare,” even if not directly involving England, has 
vastly more serious effect on the London Stock Exchange than on that 
of Paris or Berlin. We saw this to be-the case on the outbreak of the 

Russo-Japanese War in February and March. Financial London had 
expected war and was not overburdened with Government stock of either 
belligerent. Financial Paris did not believe that war was possible, and 
French investors held $1,600,000,000 older Russian bonds. Neverthe- 
less, it was the London rather than the Paris market which felt the full 
shock of the news of war. The twenty-four-hour “Bourse panic” of 
February 20 instantly disappeared when the real French imvestor got 
in touch with the market; but British consols fell to a lower price than 
any reached in the course of England’s own South African campaigns, 
and recovered only falteringly afterward. The influence of the “Red 
Sea incident” of the third week of last July, when the seizure of neutral 
ships by Russia’s volunteer cruisers threatened a diplomatic crash, broke 
consols a full point and demoralized London’s market; whereas the 
Paris Stock Exchange, though any event which would involve the 
English Government must drag in France as well, was hardly rippled 
on the surface. The reason was that the banking community well knew 
that signs of an actual diplomatic breach would instantly lead to the 
sale in London of the large French holdings of British Government se- 
curities, and to the recall of the continental capital, estimated to run from 
$50,000,000 upward, loaned on the open London market. The point 
to notice is that, in any period prior to the past ten or fifteen years, the 
role of the two great markets, on the opposite sides of the English 
Channel, would have been reversed. In those earlier days, moreover, 
it would have been impossible to conceive the present situation of the 
American and English markets without enormous drafts by London on 
our supplies of capital and gold. 

The permanency of this altered position of the English financial 
market is another question, and one on which crude reasoning and prem- 
ature prediction are very general. Prophecy based on the financial 
situation of the moment ought to be offered cautiously by critics who 
have seen financial and industrial America, as lately as 1894, so pros- 
trate as to prefigure paralysis and decay, only to rise in 1900 toa po- 
sition promptly interpreted, by the same impulsive reasoners, as mark- 
ing out the United States as the dominant money market of the 
world. Ifthe single cause of the loss of ground by financial England 
were its exhaustion through the Transvaal War, we should have reason to 
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look for speedy resumption of its old position. Indeed, such return to 
the status guo ought to have happened long before this year —as was 
expected by many experienced observers when the Boer War closed. 

In my judgment the strain and expense of war were not the primary 
causes. They were highly aggravating incidents, but no more. I be- 
lieve that the rational theory of this striking transformation, and of the 
present somewhat bewildering position, lies in the larger problem of the 
relation of agricultural producers to consumers; America being typical 
among the nations of the one, as is Great Britain of the other. “Agri- 
cultural depression ”; a period of excessive supplies and inadequate de- 
mand; the years, therefore, of low and sometimes actually unremuner- 
ative prices for products of the soil are of necessity years when producing 
states feel the pinch of poverty. What they mean to a consuming and 
manufacturing state is low cost of living, cheap raw materials, and 
increased borrowings by the agricultural communities. That even the 
manufacturing state would not suffer by severe depression in its agri- 
cultural customers is of course not to be supposed; but it is easy to see 
what type of community would retain its primacy under such con- 
ditions, and there is therefore no occasion for surprise that England, 
during the later nineties, should have displayed a financial hegemony in 
the world which its own history has rarely paralleled. 

But, for precisely the same reasons, an era when production of nec- 


essaries has not kept pace with the progress of consumption, when prices 


for grain and cotton hold at figures where even decreased quantities ex- 
ported will yield a larger value on exchange, reverses the relation of the 
states. Cost of living and cost of raw materials are high, and both bear 
heaviest on the manufacturing community; especially when, as happens 
to be true this year, the price of finished goods, such as steel and cot- 
tons, fails almost wholly to recpond to the rise in products used in their 
manufacture. This is the simple key to the present situation. It ex- 
plains why wheat-growing Argentina, bankrupt in 1890, is to-day ap- 
proaching independent fiscal strength; why agricultural Spain has so 
quickly emerged from the depression following its defeat of 1898; why 
Canada’s prosperity and financial importance have been rising with a 
rapidity which few suspect who have not examined its present situ- 
ation; why even Ireland, the perpetual home of agricultural distress, 
has ceased complaining; why France, which feeds itself, has managed 
to retain its previously strong position; why English industry, sur- 
rounded by most unfavorable conditions, is groping in a perplexing 


darkness which is the chance for demagogues with a promise to find a 
14 
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new and short way out; why the United States, after enduring last year 
a strain of financial liquidation such as ten years ago would have meant 
industrial collapse, still displays immense financial power, and healthy 
vigor in its outside trade relations; and why those resources are not 
peremptorily drawn upon by the English market. By no means least 
striking in the series of inferences is the practical certainty that Russia, 
under enlightened government and an internal administration capable of 
giving fair field to the country’s vast agricultural resources, might have 
arrayed in the Eastern War a physical power and financial resources which 
would have made its story very different. But a prosperous year in 
Russia is the prosperity of the Middle Ages. 


Keeping in mind this paramount influence of the agricultural situ- 
ation, it will be easier to understand some perplexing phenomena in our 
own harvest problem. It will be easier, also, to venture an answer to 
the question whether the present relations of our own and the European 
markets, and the present position of England in particular, are to be 
temporary or permanent. I have noticed already that the season’s out- 
come has been promising in regard to our cotton and corn crops, but 
disappointing in regard to wheat. With wheat, indeed, there have been 
some indications of partial shortage in the world at large. Abroad, the 
season has not been favorable. Drought has prevailed throughout the 
fertile basins of Western and Northwestern Europe. Crops in the Dan- 
ube country have been largely ruined; while in Southern Russia not only 
has the weather been adverse, but some plain indications have existed that 
the Eastern War, through drawing on the farm communities for the army 
and through diversion of cars and engines to the Siberian Railway, has 
had a restrictive influence. Conservative trade estimates, published 
toward the close of August, foreshadowed decrease, as compared with 
1903, of 67,000,000 bushels in Russia, 33,000,000 in Austria-Hungary, 
26,000,000 in the Balkan States, and 200,000,000 for the whole of 


Europe. This reduction, it is true, would still leave Europe’s crop larger 


than any prior to 1903 and 1902, and India, meantime, promised a 
harvest 64,000,000 bushels larger than last year’s. But even with these 
allowances it is plain that Europe’s needs for importation of wheat 
from the United States would be larger than last year’s. 

Now export of wheat from this country, in the form of grain and 
flour, during the twelve months following the harvest of 1903, was 
120,758,000 bushels; the smallest shipment of any crop year since that 
which followed the harvest of 1890, and less by 82,000,000 bushels 
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than last year’s. It became, therefore, a question of great importance 
whether our own crop of wheat, this year, would be such as to admit of 
a larger export in the coming season. Events have apparently settled 
that question in the negative. The winter wheat crop started out badly, 
after a trying winter, and at harvest-time promised a yield 66,000,000 
bushels under 1903. Spring-sown wheat, on the other hand, began the 
season well, and as late as August 1 was in so good condition as to fore- 
shadow a yield 35,000,000- bushels above last year’s. This would have 
made a total wheat crop 31,000,000 bushels less than its predecessor. 
On this expectation wheat sold at Chicago, August 1, for 90 cents per 
bushel, as compared with 85 on July 1 and with 78 at the opening oi 
August, 1903. 

This was not far from a “famine price,” but worse was to follow. 
Early in August the later crop of wheat was attacked by a blight known 
as “black rust ” — a disease cavsed by unwholesome alternation of rain 
and burning heat. This blight, which saps the vitality of the growing 
plant and checks its maturity by a withering fungous formation on its 
surface, caused the abandonment of thousands of acres in the fertile 


Northwest grainfields. The Government’s September crop report reduced 
> 
i 


the spring wheat forecast 65,000,000 bushels from that of August 1. 
This, it will be seen, foreshadowed a total crop, in the United States, 
nearly a hundred million bushels less than was gathered in 1903. 
When it is kept in mind that we sent abroad from that crop only 
120,000,000 bushels, and that Europe’s decreased yield this year sug- 
gested larger import needs in the coming winter, it is not difficult to see 
what position was created. From the 90-cent price on August 1, wheat 
in Chicago rose by the close of August to $1.07 per bushel, and by the 
middle of September had gone to $1.14, with $1.27 touched in the 
Minneapolis market. These were prices never approached since the 
“Leiter corner” of 1898, after the famous famine year. Indeed, but for 
the $1.85 corner price of 1898, and a price of $1.16 reached momen- 
tarily during Europe’s other short-crop season of 1891, this season’s 
price has not been paralleled in sixteen years. What the effect will be 
on our export trade in particular, and on our internal trade at large, is 
still a matter of conjecture. At the present writing, this country’s 
probable crop is currently estimated at 539,000,000 bushels, while 
Europe’s will possibly make 1,600,000,000, other producing states per- 
haps increasing 75,000,000 over 1903. Exactly what this would mean 
may be judged from the following table, giving the estimates of our own 
Department of Agriculture on the harvests of recent years. The real 
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point to notice is that the promised crop of 1904 is not small except as 


compared with very recent years. 


Therefore the question is whether 


the great increase of wheat consumption, say, since 1897, will not be 
checked and reversed by the high wheat prices of this year: 


1903 


1902. 


1901 
1900 


1899. 
1898. 
1897. 


1896 


1895. 
1894. 


1893 
1892 








United States. 


Europe. 


Other States. 


Whole World. 





Bushels. 
637,822,000 
670,063,000 
748,460,000 
522,230,000 
547,304,000 

75,149,000 
530, 149,000 
427,684,000 
467,103,000 
460, 267,000 
396, 182,000 
515,949,000 





Bushels. 
1,793,311,000 
1,773, 249,000 
1,492, 297,000 
1,495, 145,000 
1,520,971,000 
1,603,040,000 
1,157, 169.000 
1, 509, 066,000 
1,4387,050,000 
1, 521, 029,000 
1,514,298,000 
1,410,588,000 


Bushels. 
789,433,000 
657,869,000 
688,517,000 
592,409,000 
697,024,000 
670,116,000 
557,143,000 
518, a 2.000 
569,570,000 
69! 5 855,000 
652,483,000 


555,268,000 


Bushels. 


3, 193,556,000 


3, 


9 


100,181,000 
2 929,274,000 


2,627,971,000 


9 
¢ 


9 

> 
~ 
9 
~ 
9 


9 
9 


2. 783. 880.000 
2,942 489,000 
2,234, 461,000 
2,506, 320,000 


,598, 312,000 
660,557,000 


2,559,174,000 
2,481,805,000 


The history of the season’s cotton crop is very different; yet in some 
ways it points to the same peculiar conditions of demand and prices. | 
explained last quarter why special importance necessarily attached to the 
outcome of this crop. The full test of possible adverse weather has not 
yet been experienced at the time of writing; for September and October 
are traditionally formidable months to the growing cotton. The Agri- 
cultural Bureau’s August estimate of the crop’s condition, however, 
placed the figure at 91.6 per cent, as compared with 88 in July, with 
83 in June, and with 79.7 in August, 1903. 


This steady improve- 


ment, with the increase of 2,823,000 acres in the planted area, assures 
f 


a crop of unprecedented size, even if the usual decrease of 10 per cent, 
or thereabouts, in the autumn estimates, were to occur this year. Such 
a decrease did occur in the September estimate, when the Agricultural 
Department placed the crop’s condition at 84.1. On the basis of the 
August figure, the trade had made out a crop of 12,000,000 bales; Sep- 
tember’s lower condition was taken to indicate, in absence of further 
damage, perhaps 11,250,000. What this would mean may be judged, 
first, by the fact that last year’s crop has now been figured up at 
10,011,000 bales, while the largest yield on record, that of 1898,was 
11,256,000; and, secondly, by the fact that spinners’ stocks of cotton, 
here and in foreign countries, are notoriously at the lowest ebb in many 
years. In their bearing on demand and prices, these two facts are con- 
flicting. The expected crop should make for a lower price of cotton; 
the small supplies for a higher one. 
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What has happened is, however, rather curious. The price has risen 
with the progress of thesummer. Cotton for immediate delivery, which 
sold at the end of July for 10% cents a pound, reached 114 at the close 
of August. This, let it be observed, is a higher price than was reached 
at any season of the year in the decade between 1890 and 1900, when 
cotton crops of all sizes were produced. Nor is this the only matter for 
surprise. In the closing week of August, cotton contracts for delivery 
next January, when the promised heavy crop will be practically all 
secured, brought 102 cents on the market. This was the trade’s expres- 
sion of opinion as to future values. It is largely based, no doubt, on 
the theory that even so great a crop as has been foreshadowed will be 
largely in demand to raise the exhausted stocks of spinners to their usual 
magnitude. In part, also, the high price was maintained because of 
the near approach of the critical autumn months; the trade having 
very fresh in mind its estimate of 11,000,000 bales in August, 1903, 
followed by ravages of insect pests which cut down the figures fully 
three-quarters of a million bales. Such fears have been encouraged, 
after the usual fashion of the markets, by low published estimates put out 
by interested speculators — mere guesses, to which, nevertheless, the 
trade gave respectful notice. But beyond these factors there was a 
further influence which acted on cotton as it did on wheat — the feel- 
ing that the general tendency of the time was for consumption of ag- 
ricultural staples to outrun production, and for prices to move accordingly. 


What I have outlined, in regard to foreign exchange and the progress 
of the crops, gives rather substantial promise for this country. It will 
be next in order, therefore, to survey the season’s incidents in quite dif- 
ferent branches of industry and finance, and see what are the indications 
there. In the movement of general trade and the attitude of the invest- 
ing public some interesting developments have been witnessed. As 
wheat is the typical product of the soil, by which the tendencies of trade 
may be judged, so steel and iron are the typical products of manufacture. 
If, in response to a profitable market for our agricultural staples, another 
forward movement in American prosperity were now at hand, it would 
be reasonable to expect that the thing might be foreshadowed in the 
iron market. But it is hard to discover anything of the sort. I have 
shown in previous articles why iron should occupy in productive indus- 
try the position which it does — of an index to general trade prosperity. 
Iron being a product whose use necessarily increases with increasing 
activity in transportation and manufacture, good or bad business in the 
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one direction ought to accompany and reflect similar conditions in the 
other. When, therefore, it is said that throughout the past three 
months iron production has steadily decreased, while stocks on hand 
have as steadily accumulated, continued and general trade reaction 
would appear to be indicated. This is the rather impressive showing: 


AMERICAN Inon PRODUCTION 


rons. Tons. 
July, 1904 See we. ae ee 846,695 
June, 1904 phe 1,292,080 | November, 1903, »++- 1,089,622 
May, 1904......... _ 1,533,350 | October, 1908 ....... 1,425,658 
BOTT, BFPE.ccccces .. 1,557,267 | September, 1905...... is 1,553,717 
March, 1904..... ... 1,447,065 | August, 1903 soses Beh, tae 
February, 1904 (ak secnn CTT SU MEP ccssacneu ses s 1,546,184 
January, 1904..... . 921,281 | June, 1908....... . 1,673,228 


The maximum of last year was 1,713,614 tons, in May 

It will be clearly seen, from the foregoing monthly figures, that the 
sudden collapse of trade demand for iron, in the early autumn of last 
year, continued until the later weeks of January, when a substantial re- 
covery set in. This recovery brought last April’s iron output fairly up 
to the figures of last summer. In another month, however, the improved 
demand vanished as suddenly as it had appeared. Production at the 
mills, as the table shows, was promptly and heavily reduced; yet, even 
so, undelivered stocks of iron on hand at mills increased somewhat 
alarmingly. This is the interesting comparison of the returns compiled 
on August 1: 

FURNACE SUPPLIES OF IRON 


Tons. | Tons. 
August 1, 1904........ wee Of Oe eer eee 311,174 
July i, 1904 620,844 | August 1, 1902 64,059 
June 1, 1904 ee 545,892 OS 2 ee . 328,787 
May 1, 1904 veseeee.. » 444,059 | August 1, 1900 160,824 
April 1, 1904 ... 457,913 | August 1, 1899 107,270 


i,wé 


That is to say, in spite of the cut of half a million tons in monthly 
production between April and August, the residue undisposed of in- 
creased in the same period nearly a quarter of a million tons, reaching 
the largest figure in the past half-dozen years. This would seem to be 
positive proof of the tendencies of trade, such movements having inva- 
riably been so in the past. But this is not all of the testimony. The 
figures given above show that the quarter beginning with July has been 
far less favorable in the steel and iron trade than the three preceding 
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months. Now the earnings of the United States Steel Corporation are 
a sure witness to the course of business in the trade, and these earnings 


have been published for the quarter ending June 30. The net receipts, 
with the amount of unfilled orders left on hand at the quarter’s close, 
compare as follows: 


QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30 


1904 1908 


June ; i : 36,370,374 $12,992,780 
May ee eke 6,256,518 2,744,323 
April. Ea Ss 5 6.863.833 905 204 


Total, 3 months.... a $19,490,725 $36,642,308 


: Enpinc Marcu 31 


1904 


eesssee.| $5,800,000 $9,912.! $10.135.858 
February isecegenans 4,540,673 730,36 78,583 
January 2 868.213 See 


016 


Total, 83 months.... ..| $13,208,886 325,068, 707 $26,715,457 


QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31 


1908. 1902 


December | $3,292,140 58,646,146 
November.. 4.069.901 10, 686.906 
October. ws ,675,141 12,652,707 


Total, 3 months.............| $15,037,182 $31,985, 759 


QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30 


1903. 1902. 
September $9,120,134 $10,930,846 $9.2 811. 
August 10,918,174 2,972,729 : 881 
2,041,914 9,580,151 


36,945, 489 $28 663,848 


Unfilled orders on hand at the end of each successive quarter for 
several years compare thus with previous quarters and years: 


Tons. | Tons. 
June 30, 1904 8,192,277 | March 81, 1908.... 5,410,719 
March 81, 1904 4,136,961 | December 31, 1902. 5,347,258 
December 81, 1903. 8,215,123 | September 30, 1902 4,848,007 
September 30, 1903 8,728,742 | June 80, 1902..... 4,741,693 
June 80, 1903...........+++-. 4,666,578 | December 31, 1901 4,497,740 
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The three points that bear on general trade are: first, the fact that 
net earnings for the June quarter of this year decreased 47 per cent 
from the same three months of 1903,and more as compared with 1902; 
secondly, that whereas the June quarter a year ago increased $11,500,000 
over the preceding quarter, the increase in the similar period this year was 
only $6,200,000; and, thirdly, that unfilled orders on hand on June 30 — 
the index to the future — were much the smallest reported in the com- 
pany’s history. None of these facts was very full of promise; yet, oddly 
enough, the publication of this statement toward the close of July was 
received without any sign of misgiving or pessimism. On the contrary, 
financial circles in Wall Street and industrial circles at Pittsburg united 
in affirming that the outlook had many factiors of encouragement. This 


optimistic feeling continued even when in August competitive manu- 
facturers began to cut the price of steel. Preferred stock of the United 
States Steel, which earlier in the year sold as low as 514, rose in July 


to 63%, and only fell back to 58 or 60 when the cutting of prices started. 

The basis for this feeling of reassurance was not easy to discover. 
As we have seen, it was not derived from the course of iron production, 
or of trade demand, or of actual earnings in the industry. It did not 
have its source in any plain indication of improving conditions in the 
company’s own finance. After the 7 per cent dividend on the preferred 
stock had been paid for the quarter ending June 30, there was left from 
the quarter's earnings a surplus of $2,777,644. This compared with 
$14,058,802 left in the corresponding quarter of 1903, after paying 
dividends on the preferred stock and on the $509,000,000 common, 
which received no dividend at all this year. This $2,777,000 surplus 
was barely half of the sum which would have been required for the 
quarterly four per cent formerly paid on the $500,000,000 common 
stock. That a surplus, even on such a basis, should have been earned, 
was some ground of encouragement; for the March quarter left a deficit 
of $1,857,000 after the preferred stock dividend, and the December 
quarter — after paying one and three-fourths per cent on the preferred, 
and one-half of one per cent on the common —a deficit of $4,251,000. 
It will be seen, however, from the quarterly statements given above, 
that the June quarter normally shows net profits five to ten millions 
larger than either of the two preceding quarters. All this would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate, on its face, that no sign of better times has yet 
appeared in the iron trade, and, by inference, that the position of affairs 
in trade at large has not improved. 

Yet the optimism to which I have referred has continued to find ex- 
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pression. In general, it has taken the shape of prediction that, while 
trade is slack at present and is likely for some time to remain so, it will 
improve decidedly toward the last months of the year. The iron trade 
figures, published in the second week of September, to some extent bore 
out this more hopeful view of things. They showed that the country’s 
iron production during August — a month from which not much is usu- 
ally expected —had been 1,169,407 tons, or 86,000 more than in July, 
while furnace stocks were cut down 56,000 tons to 610,390. This was 
undoubtedly a turn in the movement of the trade. It did not bring the 
industry back to the position of a year ago, or even to that of last June. 
These signs of larger business were, moreover, accompanied by reduction 
of $4 or more per ton in the price of numerous steel and by a cut of $3 
to $4, not authorized by the pool of manufacturers, in steel billets, the 
staple of the trade. All this causes some perplexity in framing a judg- 
ment of the industrial outlook. 


The investment markets bear somewhat interesting testimony. I 
have already noticed the fact of the general rise in prices on the Stock 
Exchange. This advance, which began shortly after the middle of the 
year, continued with remarkable steadiness throughout the quarter. It 
was the more remarkable that it persisted in the face of the disquieting 
wheat crop incidents and the unsettled iron trade. It is testimony 
which cannot be ignored; for the well-known reason that purchase or 
sale of investment stocks, on a considerable scale, is usually the silent 
expression of opinion on the part of capitalists in a position to know 
the facts. A year ago, for instance, selling of United States Steel se- 
curities reached enormous volume, and they were pressed with such 
urgency on the market that prices fell into complete demoralization ; 
yet at that very time published reports of the company seemed to indi- 
cate business at a maximum. That the sales proceeded largely from 
people whose acquaintance with the day-to-day progress of the business 
gave them information which the public did not possess, there is now no 
doubt whatever. On similar lines, it may to-day be argued that the 
strength of the past season in the same securities, notwithstanding un- 
favorable current trade returns, bears witness to knowledge of some facts 
in the situation not yet disclosed to the general public. 

The rise in railway shares has been equally impressive. Instances in 
point are the advance by the first week of September, compared with 
the year’s low figures, of 18 points in Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé, 26 in Chicago & Northwestern, 17 in Chicago, Milwaukee & 
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St. Paul, 25 in Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 13 in Illinois 
Central, 21 in Louisville & Nashville, 10 in New York Central, 
23 in Pennsylvania, 21 in Reading, and 29 in Union Pacific. In 
so far as these advances measure a larger earning capacity, there 
was some tangible ground for it. The “Financial Chronicle’s ” compila- 
tion of earnings of 136 railways for the first six months of 1904 
showed that gross receipts decreased $13,085,000, whereas decrease 
in net receipts, after deducting operating expenses, was no less than 
$25,349,000. In other words, not onty was total traffic revenue falling 
off, but expenses were increasing. ‘The cost of doing this year’s smaller 
business was greater than that of handling last year’s larger trade. 

So much for the six months, taken asa whole. But the month of 
June, which immediately preceded the Stock Exchange recovery, gave 
‘signs of a very substantial change. Up to that date, operating charges 
in each month of the year were larger, and net earnings considerably 
smaller, than in the same months of 1903. In June, however, while 
the increase in gross receipts was practically nil, working expenses were 
heavily cut down, the upshot being a handsome gain in net. These are 
the rather striking figures (-+ meaning increase, — decrease): 


Gross. Operating Expenses. Net. 


February ...... 3,412,51 - 2,337,568 

287,42 + 3,949,790 — 3,662,363 
2,696, 79% 1,334,735 4,031,580 
2,463,288 +- 630,580 — 2,993,868 


| 
642,431 1,657,957 L 2 300.888 


January | — $4,847,91: $3,247.75 $8,095,639 
>: 


The fact of special interest, in this better showing, is that the change 
is really a consequence of lower operating expenses. In this respect, it 
can hardly be doubted that the experience of the railway industry typi- 
fies the methods now employed in all industries for retaining protits 
With the railways, economies have taken the shape of postponement o1 
abandonment of improvements paid for out of earnings, and reduction 
of the pay-rolls. These two avenues of saving have been pursued 
throughout the domain of trade, and it is reasonable to expect that re- 
sults in those directions will be similar to the results attained in the 
transportation industry. Volume of business will increase very slowly ; 
ratio of working cost will be persistently curtailed. Such saving in 
operating expenses and improvements, however, has some ulterior re- 
sults which are not so simple. If new construction and purchase of 
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new materials are reduced in volume or abandoned, orders on the books 
of the manufacturing concerns will be equivalently reduced. This 
has undoubtedly been an influence with the Steel Corporation, whose 
orders, as we have seen already, stood on June 30 at the low level of 
its history. 

Again, if wages are cut down, or working forces reduced in number, 
the community’s buying power is accordingly curtailed, and such cur- 
tailment will affect demand for necessities and luxuries alike. Thus, in 
the intricate mechanism of modern trade, the pressure passes from one 
branch of industry to another, and the process of readjustment grows 
more complex with every step. It is too early yet to say precisely what 
are to be the results in American trade at large. Indeed, such prediction 
has a far less certain basis than usual in experience, because the one 
familiar expedient of relief — lowering of prices in order to bring in new 
customers — has not been adopted after the fashion of other years. This 
is true of the railway industry, where rates have been maintained with 
a stubbornness unknown to earlier periods of declining business. As 
with the railways, so with the manufacturing establishments. The 
wavering of steel and iron prices during the later summer has been espe- 


cially interesting, because in that industry as in no other had the larger 


interests determined to prevent at all hazards a lowering of prices. 

How far such endeavors can be successful, and, if they are success- 
ful, what the outcome in the community at large would be, are questions 
which must soon be settled. Prices maintained at their former height, 
in the face of contracting trade, with net profits sustained through 
smaller orders for material and through cuts in wages, must create a 
somewhat singular situation. The general public, the ultimate con- 
sumer, would in such case find its income reduced without reduction in 
the cost of whatever it would naturally buy; and, as it happens, this 
double process is accentuated by the abnormally high price of food. On 
the face of things, progressive slackening in the consumer’s purchases 
would seem to be inevitable. This process is not especially in evidence 
just now, while the accumulated savings of the “boom times” still re- 
main to be drawn on, while the West and South are exceptionally favored 
in their staple products, and while the labor unions have been able in 
many industries to resist and prevent readjustment of the wage scale. 
But the test of the policy must eventually be made. 


Some kindred influences are at work in the actual investment mar- 
ket. It is true, as we have seen, that capital has returned, on a sub- 
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stantial scale, to the market for outstanding stocks and bonds. It isa 
rather singular fact, however, that the advance on the Stock Exchange 
has not been accompanied, as people would naturally have supposed, by 
offer to the investing public of the numerous issues of new securities 
which were deferred pending the financial uncertainties of the first hal! 
of the year. One explanation, perhaps as plausible as any, is that the 
season’s revival in investment confidence has been utilized first by syn- 
dicates with large unsold supplies of earlier issues on their hands. It 
is, at any rate, well known that several of these syndicates, which as 
lately as last April were borrowing heavily to carry issues which could 
not be sold, have now disposed of their holdings, and, in the market’s 
phrase, “cleaned up the deal.” It may also be presumed that the large 
home issues of Japanese, Cuban, and New York City bonds, footing up 
altogether $87,000,000, absorbed investment capital which would other- 
wise have been used for corporation borrowings. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that the railway companies, in particular, have still failed 
to place on the market on advantageous terms the new securities which 
they had hoped to sell fully a year ago. This test of the situation, too, 
is one which cannot be very long deferred. With the opening of next 


year, the notes on which these companies borrowed at exorbitant rates 


for pressing necessities will approach maturity. Arrangements for re- 
funding, on a long-term basis, must then be made. 


To sum up the situation, then: the country’s outlook is extremely 
favorable as regards its present financial resources and its international 
position, but more or less doubtful as regards the process of readjust- 
ment of internal industry. The corn and cotton crops will apparently 
be large, and will sell at profitable figures; even the wheat crop, though 
much smaller than in recent years, is in no sense a harvest failure, and 
will be highly profitable to the farmer. Some very large problems, 
created by the recent experiments with capital, still await solution. 
It may be that their solution has been postponed by our good fortune 
with the season’s harvests. The huge and hastily-contrived structures 
of capital, which rose with such bewildering rapidity in 1900 and 
1901, have not yet ceased to occupy the central position in financial 
conjecture. Other and independent influences at work this season call 
for less attention. 

The Eastern war is apparently in its final stages ; and it is conceivable 
that the return of peace would be followed by such recovery in Europe’s 
markets that the financial position of the whole world would be influenced. 
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It would be rash, however, to take such results for granted. No actual 
doubt has been entertained during several months as to what would be 
the ending of the contest. Neither have the two or three successive 
“scares,” when Russia’s singular policy with neutral ships caused diplo- 
matic protest, been taken on the market very seriously. Speculators 
would, as a rule, sell stocks when the news came in, and buy them 
back, at much the same figures, five or ten days later. Furthermore, the 
financial sequel to the Transvaal War has not been such as to encourage 
expectation of any great revival as a consequence of Russo-Japanese peace. 
There will be left, after the signing of the treaty, two financially exhausted 
nations and another demand on international capital to place them on 
their feet. The course of events may be that which followed the ending 
of our Spanish War, rather than that which marked the peace in South 
Africa; but it is surely not a matter for confident predictions. 

Six months ago the pending Presidential canvass would have been 
named by every one as a disturbing possibility. Sentimentally, it may 
still have its influence in restraining financial activity. But this would 
be merely because of the hesitation which the possibility of a change in 
public policies always causes in the market. Judge Parker’s condition- 
ing of his acceptance of the nomination on the convention’s acceptance 
of him as a gold-standard adherent settled the question of a struggle 
over the money standard. Nothing of that sort can be witnessed now 
in the political campaign. In fact, such preliminary platform skirmishes 
as have occurred already have been in the main controversies as to which 
party sinned more grievously in its past silver-standard heresies, and 
which, therefore, deserves the less or greater credit for the gold stand- 
ard’s final confirmation. It may have been coincidence, but it is never- 
theless an interesting fact that the prolonged recovery on the Stock Ex- 
change began in the week when the Democratic candidate sent out his 
famous ultimatum — the first week of July. Sagacious politicians and 
financiers, however, have been at no time in actual doubt over the ex- 
tinction of the silver movement. With the West no longer a borrower 
from the East, but a capitalist and lender; with the South at high tide 
of a prosperity never approached in its previous history; and with the 
phenomenon which had been declared incompatible with gold mono- 
metallism — high prices for the products of the soil —in plain sight of 
every voter, the support for a depreciated money plank was obviously 
gone. Had there been any doubt of this, the speeches of Southern dele- 
gates at the St. Louis Convention would have settled it. 

ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 





APPLIED SCIENCE 


THERE has been no lack of activity during the past few months in 
the various departments of the applied science of engineering. In the 
arts of war and of peace alike, the direction of the sources of power in 
nature to do things which would be impossible to the unaided strength 
of man has been conspicuously effective. 

Many of the most notable examples of modern engineering work 
contain nothing new in themselves, their real claim to attention being 
the extension of well-known principles and structures to much greater 
limits than were originally intended or imagined. The mere making a 
thing bigger, or swifter, or heavier may seem a simple matter of degree ; 
but the engineer knows that with such extension of scope or action a 
number of new elements are introduced, rendering past experience of 
limited value as a guide of conduct. 


= 


Thus, one of the engineering problems at present under active dis- 
cussion is the operation of machinery for hoisting ore and material from 
great depths in the earth. To the layman a mine hoist consists of a 
drum around which a rope is wound for the purpose of lifting a cage o1 
a bucket from a hole in the ground —a mere extension of the ancient 
windlass. If the hole has to be made deeper, it simply takes more rope 
and a larger drum. But these two things mean also greater weight to 
be lifted, and greater inertia forces at starting and stopping. Some 
mines are to-day operated at a depth of a mile below the surface, and 
greater depths are already being demanded to reach ore deposits of large 
extent and value 

These requirements have recently led to active discussions of the 
extent to which the limitations of hoisting apparatus may affect the 
operations of such deep mines. Steel wire cables are at present the 
most available means of reaching down to such depths; but by the time 
a depth of a mile and a half is attained the whole strength of even a 
steel cable is required to sustain its own weight, and no further load 
ean safely be added. As the rope is wound up, this weight is dimin- 
ished, so that great variations in load are thrown upon the winding 
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engines; and when these and the inertia changes are to be considered, 
the mere expression of their relations involves complicated algebraic 
equations. 

Various plans have been proposed for overcoming these difficulties in 
order that deep mining operations may not be limited. At the present 
time the method of dividing the lift into two or more stages is regarded 
with some favor; but this involves the delays and cost of reloading as 
well as the installation of winding engines underground. This latter 
objection may be met in part by the use of electric motors, the current 
being transmitted from a power house at the surface. Some such sys- 
tem will probably be adopted in certain localities. A more scientific 
method which has been recently suggested is to do away entirely with 
the hoisting rope, and mount the motive power directly upon the cage 
to be lifted. In this case an electric motor would drive gear wheels 
engaging in racks on the sides of the vertical shaft; the whole thus 
forming a vertical rack railway, the current being transmitted from 
above through some form of sliding contact. Such an apparatus would 
be practically independent of the depth of the shaft, there being no 
more weight to be lifted at the bottom than at the top; and the vertical 
distance would have no more influence upon its action than the length 
of a trolley line has upon its operation. The speed attainable with such 
a device might be less than that of a cable hoist; but for very deep shafts 
it may yet be found the most available system. 


After a long and successful career as a fundamental principle in the 
construction of machines for dealing with fluids, steam engines, pumps, 
blowing engines, etc., the piston reciprocating in a cylinder appears to 
be in a fair way to be ousted from its ancient eminence. Rotary mo- 
tion, at high and higher speeds, is being applied to all purposes wher- 
ever practicable, and success in each application leads to further and 
wider extensions. The first steam engines were made to operate recip- 
rocating pumps in mines, and nothing was more natural than that a 
vertical cylinder should be connected to a beam overhanging the mouth 
of the pit down which the pump was situated. When, later on, it was 


attempted to use the engine to drive revolving machinery, the pump 
was replaced by a crank; and even yet the superfluous beam is retained 
in situations where it is of no more use than the two buttons on the 
back of a man’s coat. 


With the advent of the steam turbine, however, the possession of an 
efficient steam engine of high rotative speed has called attention to the 
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advantages which the direct applications of such a motion possess. 
Thus, the centrifugal pump has, until recently, been considered mainly 
applicable to the elevation of large volumes of water at low lifts, and its 
advantages for such service are undoubted. One of the special features 
of such pumps is the fact that the water flows continuously in the same 
direction, all shocks and reversals involved in the action of the recip- 
rocating piston pump beingabsent. Until recently, however, centrifugal 
pumps have not been available for high heads, and special forms of 
plunger pumps have been constructed for this duty. By connecting a 
suitably designed centrifugal pump directly to the spindle of a steam 
turbine, the advantages of a high rotative speed appear. The great 
velocity attained enables even a single wheel to deliver water against 
heads of 150 metres, while by arranging several wheels upon the same 
shaft, each delivering the water to the next, a continuous flow is main- 
tained at an elevation as great as 500 metres above the pump. 

In like manner, the development of the steam turbine has led to 
modifications in the design of dynamo-electric machines. The early 
dynamos demanded high rotative speeds, and numerous efforts were 
made to construct high-speed reciprocating engines to meet this require- 
ment. The superior economy of the slower engines, however, led to 
the design of the large, slower-running alternators now in general use in 
the large power stations, and central-station practice generally has been 
governed accordingly. The high speed of the turbine now bids fair to 
transform this department of engineering work, since the small, direct- 
connected dynamo forms, with the turbine, a generating set of power, 
compactness, and convenience which makes it especially satisfactory. 
It is believed that but few more of the great reciprocating engines will 
be built for the electric power house. 


High rotative speeds almost equal to those of the steam turbine are 
attained by the small reciprocating gasoline engines used upon auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, and dirigible balloons, and some of these small 
machines develop a surprising amount of power for their weight and 
size. This high power is mainly due to the high speed, and this fact 


has led to the design of a simple and practical apparatus for measuring 
the power developed by such motors. In the case of larger and more 
slowly moving motors, and of steam engines, it is possible to attach the 
indicator to the cylinder and measure the mean effective pressure from 
which the power is developed; but no indicator can be used at the 
speeds common upon automobile motors. The new device, designed by 
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Colonel Renard, himself early identified with the development of diri- 
gible balloons in France, consists simply of a pair of arms, carrying flat 
vanes, and forminga sort of windmill attached to the shaft of the motor 
to be tested. At such high rotative speeds as are encountered with 
these machines the resistance of the air becomes very great, so that the 
entire power developed by the motor is required to maintain the speed 
and the size of the windmill which can be driven thus affords a measure 
of the power of the motor. Colonel Renard has arranged such a wind- 
mill, with square flat vanes, which can be adjusted to different distances 


from the shaft upon the arms. The arms being graduated by trial, the 


power absorbed for any given speed may be tabulated for each position. 


To test the power of a motor it is only necessary to attach the windmill 
to the shaft, and, by successive trials, adjust the vanes to such a dis- 
tance on the arms as will hold the motor to its proper speed at full 
power. The power then developed is at once known, by reference to 
the table of tests made when the windmill was calibrated ; this calibra- 
tion being previously effected by driving the windmill at various speeds 
by an electric motor and measuring the current required. By such 
methods the performance of small internal-combustion motors is being 
eritically studied; and every effort is being made to increase the powe 
without a corresponding increase in weight, this being the great aim in 


connection with aerial navigation. 


Until recently the motor boats to which small internal-combustion 
engines are fitted have been regarded principally as pleasure craft, in- 
tended for high speeds, racing, and sporting events. The convenience 
of such boats over the ordinary steam launch has led to their considera- 
tion for more useful purposes in connection with the work of naval ves- 
sels, harbor service, and similar duty. There has been some reluctance, 
however, to introduce motor boats into regular service because of a 
feeling among naval oflicers, shipowners, and harbor authorities that 
these little vessels were lacking in endurance and reliability. To deter- 
mine these points, there has lately been held in England, with some in- 
teresting results, a series of reliability trials, under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of well-known engineers, in connection with the Automobile 

The tests involved the continuous operation of the boats under 
rial, over a selected course, for ten hours of each of two consecutive 
days, making a total run of twenty hours. Every stop was charged 
against the record of a boat, and questions of reliability and continuity 


of action were made foremost in determining awards; speed, economy, 


15 
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and safety also being taken into account. The results appear to have 
been very satisfactory. Out of sixteen boats entered but two failed to 
fulfil the requirements of the test. The satisfactory use of such boats 
in commercial and naval service will naturally lead to improved designs 
for such duty, and this may prove the entering wedge to open this de- 
partment of work for the admission of internal-combustion motors for 
larger boats. It is evident that for such larger motors some less expen- 
sive fuel than benzine or gasoline must be used; but there are several 
engines in which kerosene has been successfully employed. In the 
Diesel motor even crude petroleum is completely burned. 


Although efforts to prevent the production of smoke in the combus- 
tion of bituminous coal have been earnestly made ever since the day s of 
Watt, the smoke nuisance is still with us. In the case of stationary 
power plants, the evil may frequently be minimized by mere dilution of 
the gases with such an excess of air as to render the discoloration less 
noticeable; but in the great majority of cases any attempt to reduce the 
quantity of smoke lowers the economy of the plant. At the present 
time, however, the principal source of trouble is found in the use of 
bituminous coal upon steam locomotives, the trails of smoke emitted 
having a most injurious effect upon the prosperity of the communities 
upon which the railways must depend for much of their business. No 
effective means can be found for the prevention of smoke when bitu- 
minous coal is burned at such rapid rates, in such contracted furnaces, 
and in such close proximity to cooling surfaces. It is admitted that 
the only way to prevent the production of smoke by steam locomotives 
is found in the use of a smokeless fuel, such as anthracite or coke. The 
cost of this remedy is prohibitory, except within certain limited locali- 
ties, so that relief must be sought from an entirely different source. 
The use of electric power upon railways has been discussed from various 


standpoints, but of the advantage of its absolute freedom from smoke 


along the Jine there can be no doubt. The power houses may be placed 


at points where their smoke will de little or no harm, while the cleanli- 
ness of the line itself by the increased business which will be attracted 


will do much to make up for the cost of the change. It is only by the 


can be made tolerable, and the experience which will thus be gained 


use of electric driving that the many schemes for tunnels and subways 


should hasten the transformation of the entire motive power systems of 
main lines. 


An important department of railway traffic is the transport of perish- 
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able fruits, vegetables, and other foodstuffs, including meats, over long 
distances; this involving the use of some form of refrigerator car for the 
prevention of changes in temperature. The cars now in general use for 
this purpose are arranged to carry sufficient ice to preserve the contents 
during the journey; but this method is expensive, and in the case of 
long trips, such as those across the continent, the space required for the 
ice materially diminishes the carrying capacity of the car. It is now 
sought to remedy these difficulties by making each car carry its own 
refrigerating machine. The compressor is arranged to be driven from 
the axle of the car, thus in reality deriving its power from the locomo- 


A 


tive, while the coils through which the cooling liquid circulates become 


i 


so thickly covered with ice as to protect the contents of the car even 


during long stops. Cars of this type, using carbon dioxide as the re- 
frigerating medium, have been tried in various parts of the United 
States, and the system appears to be a distinct advance upon the cruder 


method of carrying sufficient ice to last during the entire trip. 


Reference has been made more than once in these pages to recent 
progress in the transmission of messages through space by means of 
magnetic waves. Although technical, commercial, and official diffieul- 
ties have united to delay the more general introduction of the system, 
many practical advances have been made. Among these may be men- 
tioned the use of space telegraphy for the general distribution of standard 
time. The advantages of regulating standard timepieces by means of 
electrical connection with a government observatory have been fully ree- 
ognized, and for a number of years the use of telegraphic connections 
for this purpose has become general in the larger cities. Experiments 
have recently been made in Paris for the distribution of time impulses 
at intervals of ten seconds from a standard observatory clock; these im- 
pulses being sent out in the form of magnetic waves, so that any one 
who can set up antenne and connect a receiver may obtain standard 
time. The experiment has been tried with perfect success within a 
radius of two kilometres of the master clock, and there appears to be 
no reason why the range may not be indefinitely extended. 

Apart from the convenience of thus distributing accurate time in all 
directions, there are great advantages apparent in the ability to keep thus 
in touch with a standard of time from points that are otherwise inacces- 
sible. Although modern chronometers are extremely accurate and have 
very uniform rates, it would be a distinct advantage to be able to re- 


ceive Greenwich time every ten seconds during a voyage across the At- 
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lantic. Any error in the timepieces would at once become apparent. 
This, then, appears to be the finishing touch in the long attempt to solve 
the problem of the accurate determination of the longitude at sea, and 


with such a system in full operation the position of any point on the 


surface of the earth will be readily and accurately determinable. An- 
other application of space telegraphy which may become of extended 
service is that of communication with railroad trains at full speed. Re- 
cent experiments upon the short line between Aussig and Teplitz, in 
Bohemia, have been very successful, and further trials will probably be 
made on a larger scale. The possibility of telegraphing to and from a 
moving train has already been demonstrated; but the methods formerly 
applied did not lend themselves to commercial requirements, so that the 
advent of a more practical system is to be welcomed. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that plans have been made 
for the erection of a powerful transmitting station near Pisa, in Italy; 
this to be fully capable of communicating with Great Britain, with the 
United States and Canada, and with vessels in the Mediterranean, Bal- 
tic, and Red Seas, and on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The onerous 
restrictions which have hampered the work of space communication in 
some countries have doubtless led Marconi to plan this important station 
in Italy, where the national pride in his work will tend to give him ex- 
traordinary privileges. Meanwhile, reports from the East show that the 
Japanese fleet is using wireless communication as a matter of regular 
service; orders being sent and evolutions planned and executed with 
accuracy and promptness at distances of fifty to a hundred miles. 


The great work of piercing the Simplon tunnel, and opening up com- 
munication between the Rhone valley and Northern Italy, is approach- 
ing completion, and it is possible that by the time this review is in the 
hands of its readers the two headings may have met. The work has 
been materially delayed by reason of the heavy influx of water on the 
Swiss side, this compelling the entire suspension of boring in that head- 
ing since the beginning of June, although the closing of the dam has 
prevented the water from interfering with the enlargement and comple- 
tion of the portion already bored. The temperatures attained in the 
middle of the mountain range from 100° to 115° F. It is possible that 
further difficulties may be encountered when the heading on the Italian 
side reaches the water-bearing strata; but it is to be hoped that this will 
not occur until the two headings are quite close together. It is esti- 
mated that six months will suffice for the completion of the tunnel for 
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traffic after the two headings are united, and there is every reason to 
believe that the railway will be in operation by June, 1905. 


Another important engineering work in Switzerland is being pushed 
forward in a satisfactory manner. More than six years ago an electric 
rack railway was planned to ascend to the summit of the Jungfrau. 
Although the work is not yet entirely completed, a portion of this diffi- 
cult road has been opened to travel. The altitude to the summit is 
13,668 feet above sea level. The road is now open to a point more than 
10,000 feet above sea level, the trains being hauled by electric locomo- 
tives supplied with current from the hydro-electric power station which 
has been constructed at Lauterbrunnen. The portion of the road already 
completed includes several tunnels; and in the one near the Eismeer 
station, at the present upper terminus, a number of openings have been 
cut through the natural rocky wall and observation balconies constructed, 
permitting a remarkable view to be obtained. The remainder of the 
railway is planned to approach within 240 feet of the summit, to which 
peak the traveller will then be raised by a vertical lift. 

Several forms of electric locomotives have been constructed for the 
portion of the road now under operation, in order that experience may 
determine which is best adapted for the regular service of the line. 
When the railway is in full operation the electric motors will be arranged 
to act as generators during the descent, thus returning nearly as much 
current to the line as was taken for the ascent. The effort required to 
drive these motors when acting as dynamos will thus serve to retard the 
descent, forming an effective braking system. Additional electrical and 
mechanical brakes are supplied, and the completed railway will be an 
example of the latest modern ideas. 


The application of the methods of metallography, or the study of the 
constitution of metals and alloys by microscopical examination, is be- 
coming more and more general in practical work. I have already re- 
ferred to the extent to which the character of a piece of steel may be 
determined by etching its polished surface with acid and examining the 
corroded portion under the microscope. The introduction of this method 
into testing laboratories, steel works, and machine shops is rendering it 
possible to solve some problems which had hitherto exceedingly puzzled 
engineers and mechanics. Thus, the process commonly called cementa- 
tion, by which a hard outer surface is given to iron or soft steel by heat- 


ing it in contact with carbonaceous material, is now shown to take place 
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by a portion of the carbon being dissolved in the iron. Practical expe- 
rience had demonstrated that the extent and depth of this surface car- 
bonizing were afiected by time, temperature, and materials employed ; 
but the methods were almost wholly empirical, were incapable of being 
satisfactorily recorded, and were generally held, with much solemn 
mystery, as valuable trade secrets. By the use of the methods of metal- 
lography, examining successive specimens of metal after treatment at 
different temperatures and other conditions, the nature of the changes 


} 
1 


has been clearly revealed, and the results are leading to intelligent and 
rational methods of work. The facility with which microphotographs 
of standard specimens can be made renders these available for compari- 
son, and it is always possible for the manufacturer to see how closely he 
is attaining the desired results. 

In the application of laboratory methods to actual commercial proc- 
esses, it is realized that the laboratory conditions cannot always be ac- 
curately reproduced. The masses of metal to be handled and treated are 
so much larger that the time required for heating or cooling is far greater 
than appears with the small specimen from which the theory may have 
been deduced. ‘This affects all operations of annealing, tempering, or 
heat treatment generally, but it is encouraging to note that the practical 
difficulties thus ‘troduced have not deterred the manufacturers from 
using the scientific methods as closely as the operative conditions will 
permit; while, on the other hand, the scientific investigators are endeav- 
oring to conduct their researches in such a manner as to render them 


applicable to the forge and the workshop. 


Efforts are being made to extend the use of peat fuel, both in the 
United States and in various parts of Europe, and there is no doubt that 
the application of scientific methods of preparation will enable this fuel 
to have a wide field of usefulness. As is well known, peat consists of 
decomposed vegetable remains, and, as found in surface bogs and layers, 
it has long been used as an inferior sort of fuel, with no other prepara- 
tion than that of drying in the air. The peasants in some parts of 
Europe provide their own stock of fuel simply by cutting the turf into 
square blocks, and impaling these on sticks to raise them above the 
moist ground and permit them to become dry. As a matter of fact, the 
principal impediment to the satisfactory use of peat as a fuel is the ex- 
cessive amount of water it contains, reaching as high as eighty per cent 


or more, while the ash is not higher than in many good coals. " Even 


after the peat is fully dried in the air, there remains about fifteen per 
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cent of water in combination, which cannot be removed by mere 
drying. 

The improved method of treating the peat is to convert it into coke 
in a special form of oven, by means of which a number of valuable by- 
products are obtained, while the gas is more than sufficient for the heat- 
ing of the ovens, the excess being available for the production of power 
in gas engines. The peat coke thus produced has a high calorific power 
and is free from sulphur and other injurious substances, so that it is 
especially suited for metallurgical purposes. By the application of 
scientilic methods, therefore, the despised turf of the peasant’s bog and 
hearth may be converted into a valuable high-grade fuel and furnish 
saleable by-products at the same time. 


Work upon the Panama Canal has been progressing steadily, though 
quietly, and in a manner not so apt to attract attention as will be the 
case later. The first and most important matter, that of sanitation, has 
been actively dealt with, plans being prepared for the conduct of the 
health of the entire zone. It has been made evident that malaria is as 
dangerous a foe to the work as the fever, and the prevention of infection 


by mosquitoes forms an important element of the sanitary campaign. 


The entire route of the canal is being overhauled, and the numerous 


buildings acquired from the French company are being disinfected and 
cleaned, while the matter of providing a supply of pure drinking-water 
at all points is under consideration. 

One of the plans which has much to recommend it is that of the 
construction of the dam at Alhajuela at once, thus holding back the 
waters of the Chagres River as a source of water power, to be trans- 
mitted electrically to any point on the line. This plan would enable 
the excavating to be done almost entirely by power; electrically driven 
machinery being capable of transport and application to any portion of 
the work with ease, while the problems of fuel, steam machinery, etc., 
would be removed entirely from consideration. The old machinery, in- 
cluded in the purchase price paid to the French company, is worth little 
more than junk, and it will practically all go to the serapheap. 


For a long time the disposal of tin-plate scrap has been a question 
without a satisfactory commercial answer. The large number of tin 
cans and other receptacles, as well as the waste and cutting from the 
factories and workshops, represents a considerable value, both as tin and 
as sheet-iron scrap, but the separation of the metals has cost more than 
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they were worth. Recently electrolytic methods have been applied with 
a fair measure of success, and it seems now as if this extensive waste is 
to be checked and the material utilized. The process employed is really 
one of electroplating, the tin scrap forming the anode, the pure tin being 
deposited upon the cathode terminal. The earlier experiments operated 
by dissolving the scrap in an acid bath, and then depositing the tin by 
an electric current, leaving the iron in solution to be recovered sepa- 
rately. This process worked well but proved too expensive to be com- 
mercially satisfactory. The later method uses an alkaline bath of sodium 
hydrate, the tin scrap being suspended in an iron basket connected to 
one pole of the dynamo, and the tin being dissolved by the action of the 
current and deposited at the other pole. One plant in Germany is now 
treating fifty tons of tin-plate scrap a day, and it is stated that the cost of 
the process is less than one-tenth of the value of the recovered metal. 

I have referred at various times to the tendency amor 


g scientinc 


1 
engineers to subject their work to severe practical tests, and to contirm 


their theoretical deductions and computations by actual working demon- 
strations, whenever possible. This practice is doing much to correct th 
former differences between so-called “practical” and “theoretical” men 
The practical man is finding that the theoretical man may be even more 
stringently practical than he himself, with the added advantage of 
methodical application of the results of his experience. These facts are 
well illustrated by the practice of modern engine builders of testing the 
machines they construct under conditions resembling as closely as ma) 
be those of actual operation. Instead of waiting until the engine is 
erected in the works where it is to be used, it is set up temporarily in 
the testing house of the works; this being a department constructed 
especially for such work, and in charge of men of experience in all the 
details of trials and observations. Here the engine is put through its 
paces with thoroughness and vigor. The power generated is used to 
drive electric dynamos, and the electric energy is measured accurately at 
the same time that the steam consumed by the engine is also measured 
Simultaneously the fuel is weighed, the quality of steam is tested, and 
all the elements required to provide data for computation are obtained 
The machine which passes such a test is one which the builder can 
safely guarantee, while any defects which may appear during the ordeal 
can be remedied before it leaves the works. 

Apart from the immediate commercial value of such a testing de- 
partment, this work affords an opportunity of acquiring most valuable 
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data for use in connection with improved designs and new types of 
machines. The record books of such testing departments are most ex- 


cellent guides for the engineer who is engaged in working out the prob- 


lems of improving performance and reducing operative costs, and the 
manner in which the information has been obtained assures him of its 
reliability. 


Several months ago I noted the progress which was being made in 
the development of electric smelting processes for the production of iron 
and steel. Further advance has been made in this important depart- 
ment of applied science, and it is now evident that the matter of cost is 
the principal element to be considered. For the entire operation of the 
production of iron or steel from the ore it does not yet appear that the 
electric furnace can compete with the modern blast furnace. When 
we come, however, to the refining of the molten pig iron to steel — 
especially for the production of steel of the highest quality and for the 
manufacture of the numerous alloy steels, containing definite propor- 
tions of silicon, manganese, chromium, tungsten, titanium, or nickel — 
the electric furnace is most satisfactory. Not only is the product purer 
and more reliable, but for such work the processes of electric smelting 
are distinctly cheaper than the methods using solid or gaseous fuel. 


In the field of automobile construction, the principal development of 
late has not been in the direction of sporting and pleasure vehicles, but 
rather in the production of more useful machines. Thus it has been 
found that light cars, arranged to run upon the main lines of steam rail- 
ways, may readily be propelled at speeds equal to that of fast steam 
trains; and in this way very convenient inspection and observation 
vehicles may be made. Such railway automobiles may be propelled 
either by gasoline or by steam motors. The former have been largely 
employed, and the convenience of these cars renders them most useful. 

An extension of this idea is appearing in plans to use such motors 
in the place of steam locomotives to pull light trains for the accommo- 
dation of local tratlic, thus enabling the railways to meet the compe- 
tition of the electric trolley and interurban roads. It is a question 
whether this can be done to advantage in all cases, although there are 
doubtless localities where such a system would prove profitable. For 
inspection purposes, for the conveying of workmen and tools, and for all 
light, rapid, and intermittent service, however, these railroad automo- 
biles appear to be most useful and convenient. 
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Although it will be about two years before the turbine steamers of 
the Cunard line will be ready for service, the use of turbine engines for 
transatlantic service will have been tested long before then. The Allan 
liner “ Victorian,” a vessel of 540 feet in length and 12,000 tons dis- 
placement, has already been launched, and is being fitted with her 
machinery. This ship will have three shafts and propellers, and will 
be equipped with steam turbines of the Parsons type. As she is to be 
devoted to first-class passenger service, there will be every opportunity 
of observing the advantages which the new type of engines affords. — It 
is not expected that extremely high speed will be attained, as the power 
ing of the vessel has not been proportioned with that end in view; but 
the freedom from vibration, and the general smoothness of operation 
observed in the case of the turbine steamers plying on the Clyde and on 
the Channel, should also be obtained in this larger and more powerful 
ship. 


The construction of fireproof buildings has occupied the attention of 
the engineer for many years; and although some scoff at the idea that 
there can be such a thing as a wholly fireproof structure, it is certain 
that great progress has been made in the design and construction of 
buildings in which destructive fires can neither originate nor spread. 
I have already noted the extent to which the best modern structures re- 
sisted the recent fire in Baltimore, and a further study of that disaster by 
engineers who have devoted themselves to the science of fire protection 
reveals some interesting features. 

Nearly all the efforts have been directed, until very recently, toward 
the use of non-combustible materials, and the protection of such portions 
as may be distorted by heat. In this work such a degree of success has 
been attained that injury from internal fires in buildings of this kind is 
very infrequent. When such a fire does occur it has been found entirely 
practicable to close the room and allow it to burn itself out without ma- 
terial damage to the other rooms. The Baltimore fire revealed the dan- 
ger to such buildings from external fires, showing that a structure other- 
wise well protected might be liable to serious injury from without. 
This feature has been considered before now, and the attempts to protect 
windows and other openings by iron shutters, wire-glass sashes, and the 
like, are well known. 

Under the severe tests of recent fires, however, it appears that further 
attention must be paid to this problem. The metal-covered wooden 
shutter, so long considered as the best form of window protection, is 
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hardly equal in endurance to the demands upon it; while wire glass, 
although an effective protection against the flow of heated gases and 
flames, is practically transparent to radiant heat. It is an accepted fact 
that no medium can arrest heat without itself becoming heated, so that 
the barrier must be capable of resisting the highest temperatures to 
which it may be exposed. Iron shutters have been considered objec- 
tionable because of their tendency to warp when heated, but this is 
mainly due to the inequalities in thickness caused by the mistaken 
addition of reinforcing ribs and angle plates. If iron shutters are used, 
the experience at Baltimore shows the desirability of having them made 
of uniform thickness, and fitted to frames which will hold them in place 
as closely as possible. The true remedy is one which can be applied 
only with lapse of time — namely, the removal of surrounding sources 
of danger. In the present state of the art it is evident that any district 
composed entirely of modern fireproof buildings would be practically 
safe from damage by any tire which could originate in that district, so 
that the gradual elimination of all old-fashioned structures will, in the 


course of time, take away with it the sources of the danger. 


The completion of the plans of the great building in New York 
City for the headquarters of the national engineering societies, the con- 
struction of which has been made possible by the liberality of Mr. Car- 
negie, is such an important incident in the progress of the work of the 
engineer in the United States that some mention of it may appropriately 
be made in this place. The building, which is to be constructed from 
the plans of Mr. Herbert D. Hale, of Boston, will contain one large 
auditorium, one of intermediate size, and a number of smaller meeting 
rooms, thus providing for scientific gatherings of various numbers. 
There will be suites of rooms for the executive offices of the various 
professional societies, these including the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, which are the holders of the 
building under the offer of Mr. Carnegie. A number of other societies 
will occupy quarters in the building by special arrangement, the various 
halls being available for such meetings as may be desired, so that the 


building will undoubtedly become the headquarters of the engineering 


profession of the whole country. 

A most important portion of the building will be the library, which 
is being formed to receive the joint collections of the three societies. 
It will occupy the uppermost part of the structure. It is planned 
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to make the top floor of the building the main reading-room and study, 
this being provided with the so-called “saw-tooth ” or “weaving-shed ” 
type of roof, giving a full north light over the whole room and enabling 
it to be used to the best possible advantage. On this floor will be kept 
the general works of reference, sets of transactions, and similar works, 
the intention being to make it an effective working library for engineer- 


ing research, every facility for freedom of use compatible with proper 


care being given. The floor below is to be devoted to the book stacks, 
work-rooms, storage, etc., convenient access being given from the upper 
floor to the library attendants. The care which is being given to the 
detailed elaboration of the building will undoubtedly make it well 
adapted to its manifold purposes, and fulfil the intention of Mr. Carnegie 
to make it the engineering centre of the United States. 

HeENRY HARRISON SUPLEE. 
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Tue revelation of the secret of Lhasa has been made the text of many 
homilies on the contraction of the modern world. Travel, we are told, 
has now lost the atmosphere of romance. Now that the mysteries of the 
sacred city of Tibet have been unveiled to the reader of every one-cent 
news-sheet, it seems as though the would-be explorer of the future must 
give upall ambition to win the fame of a discoverer and content himself 
with becoming a mere reporter of scenes that have already been de- 
scribed by earlier pilgrims. “Upon the crust of this globe of ours,” says 
a London journal, “nothing is henceforth left to the human imagination. 
The Dalai Lama little knows how his humiliation is avenged. It has 
not cost us much money or many human lives to profane the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Lamaitic Holy of Holies, but the inroad it has made on the 
diminishing hoard of our illusions is irreparable.” The same paper spec- 
ulates in an entertaining fashion on the prospect of the Tibetan High- 


lands becoming exploited for the purpose of new sanatoria for consump- 
tives, and Lhasa itself being added to the list of favorite holiday resorts 
of our millionaires. 


Ten years ago a forecast of organized tours to Khartoum would have 
appeared equally extravagant, but that strange development of the com- 
mercial spirit is already flourishing. John Stuart Mill is related to 
have been much distressed by the thought that, within a few generations, 
all possible musical combinations of the notes of the octave would have 
been used up, and there would no longer be any possibility of original 
composition. In the same way, there are those who fear that the mo- 
ment will soon arrive when a Livingstone or a Stanley will have to be 
satisfied with making his way through the forest by a path already 
blazed, or sealing heights from whose summit he will behold a scene long 
familiar to the frequenters of biograph entertainments in the Bowery. 

Must we admit, then, that the fascination of travel is obsolete, and 
that there has perforce vanished with it the fascination of travel litera- 
ture? Must we surrender to the devouring appetite of civilization and 
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progress all the charm of the mysterious and unexpected in the consti- 
tution of the world and its inhabitants? Are there no more any regions 
whose outline has not yet been delineated on the map and whose char- 
acteristics have not been described at length in the transactions of our 
geographical societies? In spite of the pessimistic opinion that every- 
thing knowable is known and everything discoverable discovered, a reso- 
lute man may yet set out upon a journey in some hope of enjoying the 
thrill of the pioneer. Though a trip to Lhasa may now be a mere sec- 
ond-hand excursion, there remain the North and South Poles —-and the 
Adirondacks, where a few weeks ago a young man was lost for six days 
and was only found by the employment of Indian trackers. When such 
an incident can occur within three hundred miles of New York, it is 
surely premature to lament that the seeker for hazardous experiences 
must desert the woods for Wall Street, and that there is no opportunity 
in these days of stumbling into a situation where a survival of aborig- 
inal instincts is of value for self-preservation. 

The real danger threatening to displace the literature of travel from 
the position it has gained as one of the most attractive forms of writ- 
ing springs not from any exhaustion of the world as material of in- 
vestigation, but rather from the growing tendency to encourage explora- 
tion from some motive beyond the satisfaction of curiosity and the exercise 
of the spirit of adventure. Political and commercial interests now in- 
trude upon the traveller to a degree hitherto unknown. It is true, of 
course, that from the earliest known periods of history trade and the 
extension of empire have given a powerful stimulus to geographical dis- 
covery ; but within comparatively recent times the desire to find new 
markets has been exceptionally intense and has been accompanied by a 
vast expansion of the area with which the foreign and colonial offices of 
the leading Powers are concerned. Accordingly, the book of travel pure 
and simple is becoming a rare type. The literature that describes the 
traversing of remote lands used to be devoured by readers who wanted 
their blood stirred; it now caters for the business man on the lookout 
for new markets. Take up almost any contemporary volume of travel, 
and before you reach the fiftieth page you find yourself studying the 


problems of world politics or skimming statistics of imports and exports. 


This is particularly illustrated just now in the case of Russia and Japan, 


which, in spite of their fascination to the foreigner who has an eye for 
strange scenes and strange people, are made by almost every one who 
writes about them to supply in the main an occasion for speculations 
about the balance of power in the East and the demand for manufactured 
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Foods 
goods. 





By an odd revenge, the Western journalists sent out to chroni- 
cle the movement of history and the intrigues of Oriental statecraft are 
reduced to play the part of the mere globe-trotter and to fill their letters 
with descriptions of the groves of Nikko and the tall hats of Seoul. 














The intrusion of political interests is likely to make against the suc- 
cess of Mr. Reginald Wyon’s “Tue BALKANS FROM WITHIN.”' Its 
dedication is “To the ashes of the Berlin Treaty.” Its preface is occu- 
pied almost entirely with Balkan politics. The first of the four sections 
into which the body of the book is divided deals with “The Insurgent 
Provinces,” and is principally concerned to show up the character of the 
Turkish Government. Any one whose main interest is in travel rather 
than in public affairs might therefore be excused for laying the book 
aside as a disguised political treatise. In so doing, however, he would 
rob himself of a great pleasure; for the later sections, dealing with 
“Montenegro,” “Border Life in Montenegro,” and “ Albania,” contain 
many chapters which will appeal powerfully to readers whose love of a 
striking situation is unmixed with any anxiety about diplomatic moves. 
It seems a pity that Mr. Wyon did not issue the less political part of 
the work as a volume by itself. If this were thought inadvisable, it 


would at least have been more effective to put this part first, and then 







the readers whom he had fascinated by the record of his experiences 
among the mountains would have been more likely to accept his guid- 


ance — even, possibly, to accept his predictions — concerning the prov- 






inces which are at present so great a perplexity to European statesmen. 

Mr. Wyon is conspicuously successful in mastering what is one of 
the chief difficulties of the writer of travels — the difliculty of adjusting 
the proportion of his own personality. If one puts himself too far in the 







background, the result is nothing more than a guide-book. On the other 
hand, if he is too much in the foreground, the result is a diary, and the 
reader is bored. It is by no means easy to escape these extremes of in- 
sipidity and egotism, and to give just such an amount of personal detail 
as is required to make the account of outside objects intelligible and 
vivid. In fact, to write a perfect travel sketch needs a gift of selection 
hardly inferior to that of the painter. The author of this volume never 
succumbs to the temptation to suppose that what was of interest to him- 
self must needs be of interest to every one else; at the same time, no 








mock modesty prevents him from leaving a very distinct impression of 
his own part in the incidents he records. 


' New York: Imported by C. Scribner’s Sons. 
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Mr. Wyon, we learn, is an Englishman and a correspondent of some 
of the leading English magazines, in whose pages several of these 
sketches first appeared. His travels in the Balkans have occupied the 
last few years, and, he hopes, will occupy many of the years to come. 
This desire indicates a type of character more than ordinarily fond of 
excitement, for in these regions even the most modern methods of travel 
would be fatal to any one troubled with heart disease. A nervous man 
taking a journey by train, for example, will find the railway officials 
distressingly communicative : 

The station master will conduct him with much glee to the scene of the last 
dynamite outrage, and dilate on the awful effects of the explosion whilst standing 
on the shattered rafters of the ruined house. As the train creeps over a spidery 
viaduct, the conductor will tell of the mine providentially discovered just in the 
nick of time under one of these very arches the day before yesterday; and the 
engine-driver of a passing train, leaning out of his cab, cheerfully sings out to his 
brother driver how at kilometre 96 an Albanian regiment is amusing itself at the 
expense of the adjacent village. 

There are many other trials to the nerves that have to be undergone 
by any visitor who would gain a real knowledge of the country and its 
people. To say nothing of the risks of travel pure and simple in such 
neighborhoods as the Rilo Mountains, it is plain that any one who goes 
about day by day in the midst of a people so wedded to the use of fire- 
arms that the discharge of a volley is the customary method of saying 
good-by must take his life in his hands. The general situation is well 
illustrated in Mr. Wyon’s graphic account of the entraining of a regi- 
ment of Albanians at a railway station. As the train moves slowly out, 
within a few seconds it is veiled in a blue haze as the men empty their 
rifles ina parting fusillade into the town! Indeed, the strongest impres- 
sion left by this book upon the reader is not so much even of the natural 
charm of the country or of the hospitality and simplicity of its inhabi- 
tants as of the insecurity of human life. The European residents in 
Turkey, especially the consuls, have a perpetual feeling, so we are told, 
that “something unpleasant is going to happen,” and now and then it 
does hap} en. 

The strength of the book is in those sections where, instead of at- 
tempting a continuous record, the author gives us a series of vignettes 
of the society of the Montenegrin or Albanian villages. Some of his 
pictures will not quickly fade from the memory. “KEastertide” is the 
title of a wonderful description of the visit of the Prince of Montenegro 


to the prison, where he inquires personally into the offences of the pris- 


oners, and celebrates the sacred festival by granting pardons according to 
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his pleasure. The story of the liberation of a poor old woman from this 
jail is almost idyllic. An exhilarating and characteristic incident is 
that of a midnight attack on sheep-lifters at a ford. Mr. Wyon accom- 
panies the party which punishes the marauders, and the next morning 
is taken again to the ford to see the corpses. He thus describes the ex- 
ultation of one of the company : 


“This will make good writing,” says Petar, beaming, “will it not? And wilt 


thou speak of me?” I signify that he will be the hero of the story. “In England 
ye have no such fights?” he asks, rolling me a cigarette. “We have no borders,” 
[Texplain. “It isan island.” He looks disappointed. Plainly England sinks in 
his estimation, and I hurry to explain that in past days we had many such border 
raids when English and Scot were as Albanian and Montenegrin. “Then we have 
our colonies,” I add, and tell him of tribal wars in Northern India, of the Dervishes 
and the Zulus, and what I could remember at the moment. He is impressed 
“Then it must be good to be an Englishman,” he says, nodding approvingly. 


One of the surprises of the book is Mr. Wyon’s account of his jour- 
ney among one of the Roman Catholic clans in the north of Albania, 
whom he visited under the guidance of a Neapolitan friar at the time of 
their annual festival of San Stefano. In the heart of the wildest moun- 
tains of this country, he attended an outdoor mass which presented some 
strange contrasts. While solemn prayers were being chanted, hundreds 
of rifles and carbines were stacked against the wails of the neighboring 
house. Behind the crucifix upon the altar were peeping the muzzles of 
a dozen guns. In this district is a mountain which has not yet been 
explored, for the attempt to climb it means death. The clansmen around 
its base allow no stranger to pass. Yet this forbidden slope is but a few 
hours from Italy. 

The first section of the book, dealing with the conditions in the in- 
surgent provinces of Turkey, is concerned with a situation which has 
been depicted over and over again by travellers and newspaper corre- 
spondents and therefore offers less attraction to the reader who is eage1 
for novelties. Mr. Wyon contirms the general conviction of the utter 
corruption of the Turkish Government. He tells a diverting story of the 
commander of a small cruiser anchored for years at Salonica, who re- 
ceived one day an order to takea cruise. This instruction naturally dis- 


turbed him, for he had sold the steamer’s shaft some time before. To 
l 


meet the emergency he had a shaft made of wood, which he fervently 
prayed might break within the first few minutes. As the cruiser 
steamed out of the gulf, however, the wooden shaft, by some miracle, 
held firm, and the commander began to be alarmed, for it was not in his 


scheme that the collapse should come when he was out at sea. Accord- 
16 
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ingly he had the shaft sawn half way through, a little extra steam was 
put on, his desire was fultilled, and the cruiser was towed back to her 
wonted sleeping place — “disabled.” 

The army appears to be scarcely more efficient than the navy. For 
example: a special train conveying troops to fight the insurgents is al- 
ways preceded by a pilot engine, which is intended to blow up any mines 
that may have been set, and thus save the train. The pilot, however, 
leaves the station ten minutes before the advertised departure of the 
troops, but, as punctuality is not among the Oriental virtues, it is often 
actually an hour or so in advance, so that ten mines could be laid with 
perfect ease. Once the pilot came in six hours ahead, because the regi- 
ment stopped its own train, and got out to cook its dinner, regardless of 
orders from headquarters to push on without delay. Mr. Wyon believes 
that the Turkish army, in spite of the credit it gained against Greece, 
would render a very poor account of itself in any serious conflict. He 
declares that this very war with Greece did much to rob the Turkish 
soldier of the fanaticism which has hitherto been his strength. So 
many thousands rotted in hospital, which is by no means the same thing 
to the Mohammedan as to die on the field of battle, and carries with it 
no guarantee of Paradise. The contrast between the qualities of the 
Turkish and the Bulgarian officers is effectively drawn in a chapter de- 
scribing a meeting with average specimens of both over a cup of coffee 
at a border block-house. Near by were the heights of Sultan-tepi, where 
ten days before this friendly intercourse 111 insurgents had been sur- 
rounded by 4,000 Turks and had fought their way out after three days 
without the loss of a man, the Turks admitting a loss of 250 killed and 
wounded. 


The word Arabia has become a synonym for mystery and romance 
especially when it is spelt Araby. It is no doubt mainly to the 


‘Arabian Nights ” and all their associated legend that we owe the popu- 


lar conception of this country as a land full of secrets awaiting the bold 


adventurer. The intrigues of international politics have done little to 
disturb this tradition. The Arabia of to-day causes no sleepless nights 
at the State Department. Mr. D. 8. Hogarth’s volume on “Tur PEN 
ETRATION OF ARABIA” * is at first somewhat disappointing. There is no 
atmosphere of Haroun al Raschid about it at all. Even such stories of 
modern exploration as offer abundant material for sensational writing 
are dealt with in a severely restrained manner. At the same time, the 


' New York: F. A. Stokes Company 
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very moderation of the writer’s style makes conspicuous the essential 
romance of the story he has to tell. The present is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for such a summary as is given here of the general history of 
Arabian travel; for just now, as Mr. Hogarth reminds us in his preface 
there is a marked pause in the exploration of the country. 

Arabia offers particularly the fascination of the unknown. It is 
larger than peninsular India; it lies in the heart of the Old World and 
beside its main road of commerce; yet we know much of it, says Mr. 
Hogarth, hardly better than the Antarctic continent. Research has 
moved so slowly that for about two-thirds of the country —a space of 
nearly a million square miles — Ritter’s geography, written in 1845, is 
still a first-rate authority. Of the peninsula asa whole not a hundredth 


part has been mathematically surveyed, and the altitude of scarcely a 


single point even on the littoral has been fixed by an exact process. In 
the North there are thousands of square miles of sand which have never 
been traversed by a foreigner; but they are not believed to have many 
surprises in store, as explorers have come sufficiently near to understand 
the conditions of a region where structural and meteorological charac- 
teristics are so uniform. The case is different, however, with the great 


desert in the South, the heart of which has never been crossed, so far 
we assuredly know, even by a native. Of this Mr. Hogarth says: 


There alone still lies a virgin tract, obscure enough to give : 
ere he argue of its unknown contents from the other part 
Between the innermost points reached by Euro} eans in their at 
it intervenes a dark space of 650 miles span from north to 
west to east. This unseen area covers considerably more than |! 
miles, or not much less than half the whole superficies of Arabi 


Until this district has been explored, the problem of the drainage of 
the southwestern part of the peninsula will be unsolved, and many other 
questions of importance to the understanding of the geography of the 
country — indeed, of its ethnology also — willremain in obscurity. Mr. 
Hogarth sums up our present ignorance in the following striking passage : 

Whether this area be in general desert, or only in part 
ring of sands; whether it be elevated or depressed in compari 
of Arabia; whether it contain high mountains or deep valk ’ 
trable in large part or crossed at will by Bedawins, who keep their wells and w: 
holes to themselves — these and many other questions cannot be answered now with 
any better assurance than in the Middle Ages 


In spite of the comparatively small extent of territory that has been 


thoroughly explored, the narrative of what has been accomplished re- 


flects high credit upon the courage and skill of past travellers. The 
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investigation of Arabia has, indeed, made several reputations. The first 
man to win distinction by his explorations in this part of the globe was 
Carsten Niebuhr, who, in 1761, formed one of a mission from Denmark 
of five scientific experts, of whom he alone returned alive, the other four 
falling victims to the Yemen climate. At that time there was no dan- 
ger to foreigners from Moslem fanaticism. These Danes encountered no 
suspicion or ill-will and were never required to profess Mohammedan- 
ism. Of Niebuhr, Mr. Hogarth says, in one of his excellent character- 
izations of the special qualities of each explorer, that his information is 
so full of fact “that it may be said to have advanced Europe at once 
from speculation to knowledge about Arabia.” Much of this informa- 
tion was from hearsay, but was so carefully recorded and so judiciously 
tested that it became almost of first-hand value. The next notable 
name is that of a somewhat mysterious Spaniard, Badia, who arrived 
in 1807 in the guise of a pilgrim with a great train of servants and ap- 
paratus, and who used his elaborate equipment to good purpose. Not 
long after him came Seetzen, of the Russian service, the results of whose 
explorations largely perished owing to his murder. 

Various unimportant Egyptian expeditions intervened before the ap- 
pearance of the next traveller of first-rate rank, Burckhardt, a Switzer 


of Basle. His perils and adventures were few and slight, and the actual 


amount of his discoveries was small. He brought to his task, however, 
a clear vision and extensive preliminary study. “He was the first of 
Arabian travellers,” says Mr. Hogarth, “to realize fully the explorer’s 
obligation to serve all sorts and kinds of inquiry; and few travellers have 
left so little for the men who may come after them.” His accounts of 
Jidda and Mecca are described as “truly encyclopedic — the patient 
harvest of an observant, leisurely eye, for which nothing human lacks 
interest.” The outline proceeds to summarize the work of the less 
famous explorers who followed: of Captain Sadlier, the first European 
to cross Arabia from sea to sea, and the first to describe any central part 
of the peninsula from the evidence of his own eyes; of Arnaud, who 
ran greater risks than any of his predecessors in his zeal to copy the 
Himyaritic rock-inscriptions; of Wellsted and Whitelock, two British 
naval lieutenants who together explored the interior of Oman; of von 
Wrede, a Bavarian soldier of fortune, whose journal provoked consider- 
able discussion as to its trustworthiness, but is now accepted by the best 
authorities; and of Wallin, a Swedish professor, who went to Arabia 
ostensibly to buy horses for the Viceroy of the Nile, and actually made 
elaborate researches in regions previously unexplored. 
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Wallin is set down by Mr. Hogarth as “the last of the original 
pioneers.” When he had completed his work, only the vast Southern 
desert remained entirely untrodden. “Since Wallin’s time every Euro- 
pean traveller who has made any considerable journey in the interior of 
the peninsula has touched or crossed, if he has not followed, the track 
of a predecessor.” But that the work of “the successors,” as they are 
here called, has been by no means dull and prosaic is clear from the 
fact that the first name on this secondary list is that of R. F. Burton. 

In the interests of historic truth, the author of this volume finds it 
necessary to take off something from the glamour which in the popular 
imagination has surrounded burton’s exploits in Arabia. Considering the 
traditions of Moslem fanaticism, it is not surprising that the project of 
penetrating to the sacred cities should have appeared especially hazard- 
ous and therefore attractive. Mr. Hogarth notes that bya strange irony 
the very attempt to close the Hijaz to Christians has done more than 
anything else to increase foreign knowledge of Arabia by its provocation 
of European curiosity. Although no confessing adherent of any creed 
but that of Islam is known to have seen the sanctuary of Mecca and 
lived, yet “ashow of conformity has enabled nearly a score of men, who 
both were born and died in the Christian faith, to record their advent- 
ures in the holiest places of the city, and many other Europeans to visit 
it, who have left no account.” Nevertheless, as Mr. Hogarth says, 
Burton’s vivid style and descriptive power attracted an audience to 
which Burckhardt’s sober journal was unknown, and so greatly dom- 
inated popular fancy that to-day the general public believe Burton to 
be the only European who ever succeeded in reaching Mecca. He did 
not himself undertake this enterprise to make a sensation, but to win 
the name of a haji in order later to penetrate, and if possible to cross, 
the heart of Southern Arabia and afterward to travel in other Moslem 
lands. The Dutch Arabist, Hurgronje, is mentioned as the only 
European who has seen the life of Mecca under normal conditions, all 
other explorers having visited it at the time of the great pilgrimages. 

The progress of exploration is further traced in the journals of Man- 
zoni, Halévy, Hirsch, Miles, Gifford Palgrave, Huber, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, Guarmani, Doughty, and Pelly, of each of whom we are told 
‘enough to make him a distinct figure in the story. In this summary 
Mr. Hogarth mingles apt criticism with his relation. This is particu- 


larly useful in the account of the extraordinary career of Palgrave. 


While explaining how it was that the British Geographical Society, hav- 
ing listened to the story of its fellow-countryman, left it to its sister 
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association in Paris to confer upon him the honors meet for an explorer, 
he gives due tribute to the value of Palgrave’s work, acknowledging par- 
ticularly his surpassing knowledge of Oriental town life and insight into 
iis society. Mr. Hogarth is kindled into warm appreciation of the ad- 
ventures of Doughty and of his remarkable book. No one, he tells us, 
has looked so narrowly at the land and the life of Arabia, and no one 
has painted them in literature with a touch so sensitive, so sincere, and 
so sure. In that “Georgic of the Desert” one sees “not so much par- 


ticular scenes as types; even as, on reading Doughty’s personal advent- 


ures, one feels him to be less an individual than a type of all his kind 


undergoing a certain trial of spirit. His book belongs to that rare and 
supreme Class in which the author speaks not for himself but for all who 
might find themselves in like case.” 

The present volume does not, of course, confine itself to a summary 
or chronological arrangement of the successive enterprises which have 
given us such knowledge of Arabia as we now possess. To make the 
whole story complete and even intelligible it was necessary at times to 
devote attention to Arabian history, and there are many pages of geo- 
graphical detail which a reader who is interested in travel on the roman- 
tic side merely will not hesitate to skip. Nevertheless, the book is of 
absorbing interest and is likely to stimulate many readers to proceed 
further and undertake the study at first-hand of the original literature 
of Arabian travel. It is worth noting that the author is not himself 
among those who have penetrated the peninsula, and that he confesses 
his personal acquaintance with its inhabitants and their language to be 
small. At the same time, his own work in archeological excavation 
in the East has put him sufficiently in touch with his subject to enable 
him to produce a book which is everywhere graphic and sympathetic, 
while his scholarly training has admirably prepared him for the duties 
of selection, criticism, and exposition. This volume, one is glad to see, 
does not stand by itself, but is an early number in a new series which 
promises to be of great popular service. It is to provide convenient 
records of exploration, accurate and scientific, yet appealing to intelli- 
gent readers of every class. If the standard of Mr. Hogarth’s contribu- 


tion is kept up, this series will soon become widely and favorably known. 


The republication of “A JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES,” ! 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, is of equal importance to the publication for 
the first time of many a new volume of travel. In fact,a careful study 


1 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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of this book may almost be regarded as essential to a thorough under- 
standing of one of the most insistent problems of American public life; 
for without a knowledge of the difference which the last half-century 


has made in the conditions of the South, it is impossible to judge wisely 


along what lines the future progress of that section should be desired 
and stimulated. A particular interest has also been recently awakened 
in these volumes by the death of the writer, and the universal testimony 
to the unique services rendered by him in his later career to the develop- 
ment of the art of landscape architecture. In the exercise of his pro- 
fession, he did much to educate the taste of several of the most important 
communities in the country, and gained from that distinguished critic, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, the praise of being “the greatest artist that 
America has yet produced.” Attention has also been called to Olmsted's 
travels by a writer as eminent in literary criticism as Prof. Norton in 
artistic, namely, Mr. John Morley, who, in his “ Life of Gladstone,” com- 
mends them as giving “as interesting a picture of the South on the eve 
of its catastrophe as Arthur Young’s picture of France on the eve of the 
Revolution.” The value of this new edition is increased by the twofold 
preface of a biographical sketch by Mr. F. L. Olmsted, Jr., and an intro- 
duction by Prof. W. P. Trent. 

This book was first published in 1856. It was based on a journey 
made from December, 1852, to April, 1853, in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, and recorded in a series 
of letters to the New York “Times.” A later journey, from 1853 to the 
summer of 1854, furnished an opportunity of gathering further material 
and reconsidering first impressions. This was not Olmsted’s first ex- 
perience in travel literature, for it was a book of his entitled “Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England” that induced Mr. Ray- 
mond of the “Times” to commission him to make a tour of the South. 
For this particular enterprise he possessed the special qualification of 
heing a practical farmer, an experience which stood him in good stead 
in investigating a problem with which agricultural conditions were so 
closely concerned. Again and again we find him discussing as an ex- 
pert questions of farming and allied industries, which a journalist pure 
and simple would not have been able to treat with authority. He pro- 
duces everywhere a conviction of being keen in his observations, and 
faithful in his descriptions. As to his records of what was told him by 
his informants, it is of course possible that he was sometimes misled ; 
but, in the opinion of Prof. Trent, he “probably suffered less in this 
manner than any Northerner that ever journeyed through the slave 
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States.” According to the same commentator, “this book leaves the 
impression that its author was almost, if not quite, as well-informed as 
he was observant. Better still, it leaves the impression that he was a 
thoroughly just man, a true democrat in the best sense of that ambiguous 
word, a genuine American.” 

Reading these volumes at the distance of half a century, one cannot 
help feeling that the author is describing a foreign country. The dif- 
ference in the mode of life, outdoors and indoors, is so marked that at 
searcely any point of his journey does he write as though he considers 
himself “at home.” He tells us himself that in the slave States he saw 
much more of what he had not anticipated and less of what he had 
than, with a somewhat extended travelling experience, in any other 
country he had ever visited. This “somewhat extended travelling ex- 
perience ” included, we must remember, a glimpse of Canton as well as 
a tour on the continent of Europe. And he seems to have been toa 


considerable degree treated as a foreigner, much more so, certainly, than 


was Mr. Wyon by the mountaineers of Montenegro and Albania. His 
difficulty in obtaining trustworthy information is illustrated by the fol- 


lowing passage : 


While calling on a gentleman occupying an honorable official position at Rich 
mond, I noticed upon his table a copy of Prof. Johnson’s “ Agricultural Tour of 
the United States.” Referring to a paragraph in it, where some statistics of th 
value of the slaves raised and annually exported from Virginia were given, I asked 
if he knew how these had been obtained and whether they were reliable. “No,” 
he replied; “I don’t know anything about it; but if they are anything unfavorable 
to the institution of slavery, you may be sure they are false.” This is but an illus 
tration, in extreme, of the manner in which I find a desire to obtain more correct but 
definite information, on the subject of slavery, is usually met, by gentlemen other- 
wise of enlarged mind and gencrous qualities. 


It is little wonder that Olmsted declares, in a later chapter, that of 
the masses of the South, black and white, it is more difficult for one to 
obtain information than of those of any country in Europe. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the physical difficulties and incon- 
veniences of travel would have been much greater if Olmsted had been 
making his way through some foreign land of imperfect civilization. 
Montenegro assuredly could not have produced a parallel to his extraordi- 
nary coach ride in the Turpentine region of North Carolina. His ex- 
perience in a steamboat on the Red River was an episode that matched it 
by water. A journey by train was usually much more agreeable, but had 
always to be arranged on fatalistic principles. At one place in Virginia 
Olmsted was told that he need not ride with haste to reach the station, 
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for the train would probably be half an hour behind its advertised time. 
On inquiring whether it was always safe to allow this margin, he was 
told that it was not, for, although the train was usually that much be- 
hind the time-table, it was sometimes half an hour ahead of it. To be 
certain of catching it, therefore, it was necessary to be prepared to wait 
an hour; so people who wished to go not more than twenty miles from 
home found it more convenient and equally expeditious to drive in their 
own conveyances. Some other stories of catching and losing trains 
would make the blood of a modern railroad president run cold. 

As to Olmsted’s adventures in the hotels, Prof. Trent sums them up 
without the least exaggeration when he says that “ they certainly leave 
upon a modern reader the strong impression that Mr. Olmsted and other 
Northern travellers whose experiences he cites exchanged more good 
dollars for bad meals in the newer and rawer portions of the South than 
would have been possible at that day anywhere else between the Danube 
and the Mississippi.” The book begins with an astounding picture of 
the accommodations at a Washington hotel, where the guest enjoyed 
the luxury of marble in the halls, mirrors and mahogany in the public 
parlors, a sumptuous dinner, and in his bedroom a broken chair, a broken 
latch to the door, tobacco juice around the grate, a greasy table, cracked 
and variegated walls, and a quarter of a yard of towelling with an 


irregular vacancy in its centre. If this was the normal provision in 


Washington, what was to be expected in the country hotels? The 
difficulty in getting a fire —sometimes even in getting a light — was 
enough in itself to suggest very positive conclusions as to local charac- 
teristics. 

But these are merely the incidents of travel, casting though they do 
a strong light upon the weightier questions of the social and economic 
constitution of the region through which Olmsted made his journey. 
This is not the place to discuss at length the complicated problem whose 
investigation led him to undertake his tour. Reference may be made, 
however, to some of the more prominent results of the inquiry. For 
example, quite early in the narrative we begin to see clear indications 
of the connection between the institution of slavery and the industrial 
inferiority of the South. That the system of slaveholding is an eco- 
nomic mistake suggests itself in Olmsted’s account of the first farm he 
happens to visit in Virginia. He is shown tools that “no man in his 
senses” in the North would allow a laborer to whom he was paying 
wages to be encumbered with, and the excessive weight and clumsiness 
of which make the work at least ten per cent. greater. So, too, the 
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reason given for the use of mules on the farm instead of horses is that 
horses cannot bear the treatment that they always must get with 
negroes. A little further there is related the experience of a Virginia 
farmer who had given up slave labor for conscience’ sake, and had 
then found free labor was more profitable. He particularly emphasized 
the loss to which an owner was frequently subject through the careless- 
ness or malevolence of his slaves, as well as from their illness or “ indis- 
position.” In that part of the country, it seems, it was not at all un- 
usual for a slave to take to “the swamp,” and not come back until he 
had a mind to do so. Olmsted recounts several specimen cases of 
malingering, which practice, if it was as frequent as it appears to have 
been from all the evidence, must have made a considerable difference 
to the net value of slave labor. Again and again we realize how the 
denial of those motives for industry, care, and self-improvement which 
stimulate the free worker to that painstaking efficiency on which indus- 
trial success is based must necessarily retard the progress of a region 
whose agricultural and mechanical enterprises were practically dependent 
upon slave labor for their execution. 

In many places Olmsted heard expressions of resentment and sur- 
prise at the continued inability of the South to meet the competition of 
the North. He found a widespread conviction that the difference must 
be due to some illegitimate advantage enjoyed by Northern manutac- 
turers and merchants. The question was gravely asked why the Gov- 
ernment mail steamers should be sent to New York, when New York 
had so much business already, and why the nation should build there 
costly custom-houses, post-oftices, mints, and sea defences, and should 
collect stores and equipments there, and not at Norfolk, or Petersburg, 
or Richmond, or Danville, or Smithtown, or Jones’s Cross-Roads. Some 
“shrewd Yankee trickery ” must evidently be at the bottom of it; so all 
the conventions were constantly petitioning the legislatures to make 
Smithtown the great commercial centre which its natural opportunities 
marked it out to be. To Olmsted, of course, this stagnation presented 
itself as the natural result of a bad economic system, and of the effects 
of that system in discouraging, not merely in the slaves, but in the free 
inhabitants as well, the qualities of energy, foresight, and perseverance. 
He noted that the habits of the whole community adapted themselves 
to those of the slave laborers. “All of these,” he points out, “must 
have dealings, or be in competition, with slaves, and so have their 
standard of excellence made low, and become accustomed to, until they 
are content with, slight, false, unsound workmanship.” Thus a ship’s 
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officer is quoted as having noticed that it took just about three times as 
long to have the same repairs made in Norfolk as it did in New York. 

This question of the reflex influence of slavery upon the slave-owners 
and upon the white population of the South in general is one of the 
most interesting of all the topics demanding the attention of the student 
of this particular phase of the social history of the United States. On 
this subject he will tind in these volumes data of the highest value. 
There is also offered here a large amount of important material on the 
racial characteristics of the negroes. We obtain incidentally an oppor- 
tunity of estimating how far it is true, as often stated, that they have 
deteriorated since emancipation, and of revising other opinions that 
have been so often repeated that they have become generally accepted. 
Altogether, the republication of this record will confirm and extend 
Olmsted’s reputation as the classical authority on the situation in the 
South during the period of his inquiry. 


If there is interest in comparisons between past and present when 
the interval to be crossed is only fifty years, the contrast is naturally 
more notable when we are carried back nearly a century. There is a 
certain piquancy in descriptions of the early and barbarous stage of 
places now civilized and prosperous. The records of travel in such con- 
ditions are received with even greater relish by later generations than 
by the contemporaries of the writer. In fact, if he has a reasonable 
skill in literary expression his work gains an accumulating value among 
posterity, just as land purchased during the first settlement steadily in- 
creases in value with the growth of population. 

The series of annotated reprints of “Early Western Travels,” which 
is appearing under the editorship of Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, is a 
most helpful contribution to the study of the America of a century or 
so ago, and provides the travel lover with reading as fresh and absorbing 
as most of the travel literature of to-day, and certainly far more attrac- 
tive than any possible story of journeys over the same route in our own 
time. The latest volume so far issued in this series gives us John Brad- 
bury’s “TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA IN THE YEARS 1809, 
1810, anpD 1811.”' Bradbury was a Scotch naturalist who came to this 
country in 1809 to study its plant life. At first he made St. Louis his 
centre, and spent the spring and summer of 1810 in investigating the 
flora of the neighborhood. Here he met the leaders of the overland As- 
torian expedition, which he accompanied from St. Louis to the Arikara 

‘Cleveland: The A. H, Clark Company. 
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villages 1,800 miles above the mouth of the Missouri. Thence he made 
an excursion to a fur-trading station 200 miles higher up the river. 
When he returned to the Arikara he considered it inadvisable to con- 
tinue the journey across the continent, so he availed himself of an op- 
portunity of descending the river to St. Louis in one of the boats of the 
fur-trader, Manuel Lisa. From St. Louis he had a perilous voyage to 
New Orleans. It is his account of these wanderings that constitutes 
the main text of this volume. 

The sensation of being concerned with an antediluvian epoch strikes 
us in the very first sentence, which begins: “On the 31st December, 
1809, I arrived at St. Louis, in Upper Louisiana.” On a later page, 
when Bradbury is somewhere along the Missouri, he speaks of meeting 
a trader who “informed me that he should go to the United States in a 
few days.” A more constant impression of the remoteness of the period 
described is produced by the fact that all the way through we seem to 
be moving in a country thick with Indians. Bradbury travels, indeed, 
from town to town, but each “town” is actually an Indian village. 
And the main interest of his recital lies in its account of these same 
aborigines. There is here a wealth of information respecting all phases 
of their life — their religion, their laws, their manner of fighting, their 
industries, and their social customs. Dr. Thwaites, in his introduction, 
goes so far as to say that next to Lewis and Clark’s journals we have no 
better ethnological authority for the Western Indians of this period than 
Bradbury. 

Of secondary value, though evidently holding the first place in the 
mind of the author himself, are his botanical researches. It was to sat- 
isfy his curiosity in this direction that he came to America, and his 
scientific enthusiasm did not forsake him even in moments when most of 
us would have thought botany a dangerous distraction. Dr. Thwaites bids 
us observe how Bradbury, when exposed to the tornado which threatened 
to overwhelm himself and his party on the Missouri, was collected 
enough to note exactly the shrub (amorpha fruticosa) to which the boat 
was moored and on whose tenacity the lives of its occupants depended. 
The editor might also have called attention to the fact that, only the 


day before, he was so determined not to miss the opportunity to add 


a few species to- his collection that he went out plant-hunting, 
though in great danger of being made a victim of the chase himself. 
“I was accompanied in my excursion,” he says, “by Mr. Brackenridge, 
who employed himself in keeping a good lookout for fear of a surprise 
by the Sioux, a precaution necessary to my safety, as the nature of my 
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employment kept me for the most part in a stooping posture.” As 
might have been expected, this pure devotion to science was unintel- 
ligible to the Indians. They knew only one use for herbs, and con- 
sequently wherever Bradbury was seen gathering plants he was taken 
for a medicine man, and was required upon occasion to risk his reputa- 
tion by prescribing for patients. 

One of the appendices of this volume is as good reading as the rec- 
ord of the Missouri journey. It is entitled “Remarks on the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, with the Illinois and Western Territory, 
and of the Emigrations to those Countries.” This chapter is the fruit 
of a second exploration made a few years later. It paints for us a time 
when the Middle West was the goal of a great migration; when within 
zighteen months more than 15,000 wagons containing emigrants passed 
over the bridge at Cayuga. The settlements were still crude, but hos- 
pitable. As to their honesty, Bradbury noted that in the Western 
States very few of the houses in which he slept had either locks or bolts 
on the doors, and that the jails were in general without a single tenant. 
For no less than 2,000 miles of his travels through the inhabited regions 
of the country, he passed through parts where there were no taverns, and 
where he had therefore to appeal to the hospitality of the settlers. In 
this appeal he was not once disappointed. He admits the charge of in- 
quisitiveness often brought against the Westerners, but naively adds: 
“For my part I must say that it is a practice that I never was disposed 
to complain of, because I always found them as ready to answer a ques- 
tion as to ask one, and therefore I always came off a gainer by this sort 
of barter; and if any traveller does not it is his own fault.” 

Bradbury appends to his description of these inchoate territories 
some practical suggestions for intending emigrants from the British 
Isles. He enters into detail as to the preparation for the voyage. He 
advises steerage passengers to provide cold cooked meats sufticient for 
the whole voyage, as they will probably have an utter aversion to the 
trouble of cooking on board. Enough should be taken for at least eight 
weeks, in particular for Baltimore, as sometimes vessels are a week or 
ten days in going up the Chesapeake after passing the Capes. A few 
bottles of vinegar should be carried to sprinkle occasionally on the floor 
of the ship, and the practice of putting a red-hot piece of iron in a ket- 
tle of pitch will also be found useful for fumigation. One wonders 


whether the adviser was herein giving the fruits of his own experience. 


More up to date is the suggestion that new-comers should not stay in 
the cities until they have spent all their money, but should make their 
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way at once to neighborhoods where there is a demand for labor. The 
immigrant need not stay long, for “great numbers of wagons ” start daily 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and from Baltimore to Pittsburg or 
Wheeling. The charge is by the hundredweight — varying from five to 
seven dollars both for passengers and their luggage. “But the men may 
go cheaper if they chuse to walk over the mountains, which is recom- 
mended.” If one descends the Ohio, the best plan is to join one or 


more families in the purchase of an “ark.” It costs about seventy-five 


dollars, but can often be sold six or eight hundred miles lower down for 
nearly what it cost. When the author has his immigrant fairly at his 
destination he deals separately with each class, discussing in turn the 
best course to be adopted by the laborer, the tradesman or professional 
man, and the man of property. 

These are but a few details in the picture which is here drawn for 
us of the early processes of the colonization of the West. The write: 
himself was evidently much impressed by the sturdy and open charactei 
of the pioneers. He was delighted not only by their hospitality and 
their integrity, but by their diligence, their spirit of codperation, and 
their illustration of the democratic virtues in general. As the ground 
which he traversed becomes more and more occupied by great civic com- 
munities, conspicuous for their commercial prosperity and for their ap- 
plications of mechanical science to the arts of civilization, so fair-minded 
and straightforward a record of the beginning of this development will 
appeal more and more to Americans who do not wish to forget the seed 
from which their national greatness has sprung. 

HERBERT W. HorwI_t. 





THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


EDUCATIONAL judges have been appointed to distribute awards of 
medals and certificates of merit among the schools represented by ex- 
hibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The seriousness with 
which these judges will go through the motions of their highly respect- 
able and equally unprofitable task of decreeing relative superiority will 
in itself form a significant exhibit of the present status of the teaching 
profession. If the principles which govern men in other departments 
of human activity had been followed, the most representative organiza- 
tion, in this case the National Educational Association, would have 
been asked to recommend a committee of experts to examine the exhibits 
and present a criticalreport. The National Council of Education and all 
the other departments of the National Educational Association could, after 
a close canvass of their respective fields, have nominated a board of judges 
whose opinion might have carried some weight. At best, the awarding of 
prizes to schools and school systems on the basis of exhibits supplied to 
an international fair is an unedifying performance, let alone the unrea- 
sonableness and injustice of it. Imagine lawyers receiving diplomas 
testifying to their superior merits on the strength of briefs displayed at 
an exposition as original efforts. Clergymen, churches, and religious 
denominations might be thus rated on photographs of their converts, 
flashlight pictures of a banner attendance at a weekly prayer-meeting, 
phonograph records of sermons, and kinetoscope reproductions of the 
various ceremonies and gesticulations, the passing of the contribution 
plate, and the shaking of hands at the close of the service. 

However baroque the idea of prize awards to schools and school 
systems must appear, the educational exhibits themselves form a most 
interesting and valuable feature of the St. Louis fair. The management 
has been exceedingly generous in its provisions for them. In fact, 


never before have the schools been given such conspicuous recognition. 


This in itself speaks volumes for the exposition and the country at large. 


The Palace of Education and Social Economy, a whole building, beauti- 
ful and thoroughly appropriate, with more than seven acres of floor 
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space, has been set aside for the educational exhibits. Here an inter- 
ested expert may spend several weeks of very profitable study. Excep- 
tional excellences of individual exhibits do not, of course, necessarily 
signify exceptional excellence of instruction. They need not be accepted 
even as exemplifications of school ideals. They merely suggest that a 
closer direct investigation into the work of the schools which supplied 
the good things may yield helpful results. If the work of an entire class 
or of an entire school reveals originality and a high degree of excellence, 
one may justly call special attention to it. On the whole, it is best to 
be cautious in drawing final conclusions from attractive displays. 
Where the work is unquestionably poor one is justified in speaking 
very positively ; for the material has the indorsement not only of the 
teachers who supplied it, but also of the supervising officers who passed 
it on. Moreover, the evident object of the American exhibits, with 
but very few exceptions, isto display only the things in which the vari- 
ous schools or school systems take particular pride. 

Thanks to Commissioner Rogers, who has had extensive experi- 
ence in organizing the educational exhibits at former great international 
exhibitions, the classification is most satisfactory in every respect. Ex- 
hibits which an expert would most naturally desire to compare are 
almost invariably found in convenient proximity. On the other hand, 
the sightseeing rambler cannot fail to be impressed with it all as an 
attractive show. 

The selection of Pestalozzi and Mann as subjects for artistic statues 
at the main entrances was a happy one. The ideas of these two leaders, 
together with those of Jefferson, to the glory of whose statesmanship 
and educational genius the whole exposition is a monument, were un- 
doubtedly the most powerful forces in the shaping of popular education 
and social endeavor in the United States during the period since the 
Louisiana Purchase. But somebody blundered most wofully in labelling 
Pestalozzi as founder of the first manual training schools. To begin with, 
he did far greater things for education. The whole spirit of teaching 
in the elementary schools has been affected by him. The influence of 
his insistence upon Anschauung in teaching has worked its way even 


into the colleges and universities. The magnificent showing made by 


the higher institutions of Germany in experimentation and illustration 
as aids to study is due in no small measure to the didactic reforms put 
under way by him. And then to have the legend upon his statue read: 
J. H. P., who “established the first manual training schools.” It is too 
bad. Besides, the credit for these schools does not at all belong to him, 
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but rather to the Philanthropinists, though a reasonable claim might be 
made for Francke. However, the mistake is made and stands as a memo- 
rial to the prevailing ignorance among American teachers of even the 
most elementary facts in the history of education. As such it serves 
to exhibit one reality with exceeding truthfulness. 

It would be a difficult matter to pick out any one State as repre- 
senting the best educational endeavor as a whole. One may find some- 
thing particularly commendable in nearly every unit. Massachusetts 


may be mentioned for the dignified appearance she presents. The quiet 
simplicity of her exhibit is eminently fitting in a State that gave birth 
to the American common school, and provided a home for scholarship 


and the development of human ideals, when the Pilgrims were yet bat- 
tling with the first hardships of colonization in a bleak wilderness. 

The most comprehensive and in many ways the best all-around 
American city school exhibit is undoubtedly that of New York, with St. 
Louis as a very close second. New York has the advantage over other 
American cities in that she has an immense number of schools to draw 
upon. By selecting from the great mass of available material the very 
best, an exhibit can easily be supplied that less favorably situated cities 
would find it difficult to approach. Besides, the city is generous almost 
to lavishness in the financial support of her schools. Add to this the 
large — absurdly large — supervisory force, and the explanation of New 
York’s showing is not so hard to frame. The excellent manner in 
which the material is displayed at St. Louis is bound to produce a good 
impression. Everything is shown to the best advantage. Skilful clas- 
sification and tabulation enable the visitor to inform himself readily 
concerning almost every feature of the work done in the New York 


schools. 


Drawing, color work, and manual training are almost universally 
the most prominent feature. Much of it is excellent, a considerable 
part is very crude, and some of it is bound to grate upon the sensibili- 
ties of sensitive visitors. This criticism does not apply to the schools 
which are taking advantage of the unique types of art cultivated in their 
environment. Thus, the glaring color combination of Indian blankets 
may be an eminently proper model for a pupil in Colorado. A good 
example of this sort of painting is exhibited by a Pueblo school. Sev- 
eral of the New Mexico schools have exhibits which show admirable 
adaptation to the home environment of the children. The Chinese, or 


rather the Oriental, character of some of the art work in the San Fran- 
17 
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cisco schools also reveals commendable endeavor, and gives peculiar 
interest and attractiveness to the display. But when this same city of 
San Francisco allows illustrated compositions to appear which are sim- 
ply abominable, it is time to record a protest. Pictures that violate 
every law of common sense and natural truthfulness of expression, be- 
sides being hideous shapes, have been done to serve as illustrations of 
lessons on the abuse of alcohol, for instance. Other towns display 
woodwork so clumsy and devoid of educational value that the observer 
is vividly and altogether too constantly reminded of how recent a de- 
parture manual training is, and how still more recent the introduction 
of art training in the elementary schools. It looks as if these things 
had been placed upon the programme of some schools, before the teach- 
ers had had a chance or had taken the trouble to inform themselves as 
to the objects and skilful management of the new requirements. 

Great Britain is showing very excellent work in drawing and de- 
sign. The brush work is markedly good. Bold dashes and large pict- 
ures seem to be the plan. The London schools devote from an hour 
and a half to two hours and a half a week to drawing. Our best does 
not get beyond London’s lowest time allowance for this important sub- 
ject. In this department American schools may derive profitable les- 
sons from the United Kingdom. 

Exceptionally fine specimens of wood-turning are exhibited by the 
schools of Paterson, New Jersey. In pictorial art, La Porte, Indiana, 
is in the lead. Here the course is well organized from the kindergarten 
through the high school; and everything is equally well done, whether it 
is in pencil, pen and ink, crayon, or water color. The manual training 
exhibit of the Minneapolis high school is probably the finest to be found 
at the Fair. New York City, more particularly Manhattan and the 
Bronx, is setting the standard in many divisions of manual work. The 
individual attention given to pupils shows its fruitage in many ingeni- 
ous devices and original designs by school children. Good drawings 
and very fine brush work are done in the Borough of Queens. The 
regular work of a whole class is shown, and it is worth it. The covers 
made and decorated by pupils are also something of which Queens may 
well be proud. Erasmus Hall high-school, Brooklyn, has probably the 
best art work exhibit of any Eastern high-school. 

The general impression one carries away from the manual art dis- 
plays of the American school is that there is too much time wasted on 
uneducational work. There is too much paper-cutting, too much “illus- 
trating ” of stories — sometimes this is carried to ridiculous extremes 
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— too much decorating of things that look better unadorned, too much 
crudeness, and too little attention to technical perfection and artistic 
taste. Most things look as if the teacher thought, “That’s good enough, 
that’ll do,” and as if the pupils thought too, “That'll do.” 

The Chicago vacation schools reveal in their exhibits many lines of 
praiseworthy original effort. Garden work, vacant lot farming, school 
outings, swimming, gymnastics, arts and crafts, and sand pile occupa- 
tion appear to have won their way into the programmes of nearly every 
school. Speaking of Chicago, I am reminded of very wasteful decora- 
tive efforts that some of the schools of this city have encouraged pupils to 
indulge in. The illustrating of stories has been carried to inordinate 
lengths. A child does not hesitate in the least to draw an imaginary 
picture of Lincoln, or Columbus, or President Roosevelt, for that matter, 
if his composition has to do with any of these men. Cooking note- 
books have original illustrations scattered through the text. Menus 
with hand-painted decorations violating every principle of artistic taste 
are shown with no little pride. 

The superintendent of the schools of Carroll, Iowa, has been making 
commendable experiments in stimulating interest in gardening and farm- 
ing. A diary supplied by him describes the development of a garden 
school, step by step, and the success that attended the enterprise. He 
also has organized a “Carroll Producers’ Club” of boys and girls in the 
schools. Farming and vegetable gardening are practically carried on 
through the year by this club, and the products are sold for the benefit 
of the school. 

The most fascinating single school exhibit is probably that of a Chi- 
nese public school at San Francisco, the Jean Parker, a school attended 
by children drawn entirely from the Chinese population of the city. 
The freedom accorded to individuality has encouraged the supply of 
several unique compositions and illustrations. The children have taken 
great pains with their work and appear to have enjoyed it. 

Stockton, California, has a comprehensive exhibit of the workings 
of the elementary school course of study in the various branches. The 
teachers’ outlines and criticisms of the details of the course are also 
shown. A set of books containing children’s work prepared for an ex- 
hibition in 1889 affords a much appreciated opportunity for comparisons. 

The Massachusetts State normal school at Worcester is exhibiting 
some model child study plans. This school is doing excellent work 
generally, and may well be counted among the three or four best teach- 
ers’ seminaries in the United States. 
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Colorado has exceedingly interesting building models showing the 
development of school-houses in the State, from dugouts, sod huts, and 
log cabins to the splendid modern structures found in the wealthier 
communities. The Colorado bird books are an attractive feature. Colo- 
rado Springs has a fine manual training exhibit. 

Kansas points with pardonable pride to her record in popularizing 
the idea of secondary education. The new high-school law enables pub- 
lic sentiment to express itself with reference to secondary education. 
One-third of the electors of any county having a population of six thou- 
sand or more may petition the county commissioner to establish high- 
schools. The question is then submitted to the electors at large, and a 
majority vote decides. The maintenance is secured by a county tax not 
to exceed six mills on each dollar of valuation for all purposes. If the 
building is not included, the levy must not be more than three mills. 
“A county high-school in every county of Kansas” is the State 
slogan. 

Newark, New Jersey, exhibits samples of a noteworthy experiment 
in English composition. Stories told by the teacher are creditably re- 
produced by the children of the second school year in their own lan- 
guage. According to the child’s capacity and interest, a story occupies 
from four to fifteen well-written pages. Drill in idiomatic expressions, 
the memorizing of good prose, insistence upon neatness and accuracy in 
every exercise, and instruction in the mechanics of written language 
seem to form the essential elements of the class-room course. The 
results will surprise many whose estimate of the capabilities is a priori 
or shaped by observations of the ordinary school products. 


The schools of the Lutheran churches belonging to the “Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States ” have quite an extensive exhibit. St. 
Louis is the theological centre of the synod. That may explain the 
prominence given to these schools. The work is largely of a mechanical 
character, especially in the three R’s. German occupies an important 
place in the programme. An excessive amount of time is consumed by 
penmanship. The teachers, as a rule, are men who have been specially 
trained for their work in a seminary conducted by the synod, but it 
seems that the newer demands made upon the schools have received 
only slight attention there. The display is noteworthy as a reminder 
of the existence of an influential organization of denominational schools 
concerning which the country at large is but little informed. 

The business colleges and schools of fine art and design have been 
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very generously treated. The colleges and universities also — State, 
denominational, and private — cannot complain that their endeavors have 


not received adequate consideration. The technical and engineering 
schools make a fine display. The collective exhibit of the schools for 
the deaf and blind is intelligently organized and gives a fair idea of the 
best methods employed in these institutions. But the great private 
schools of the country do not seem to have availed themselves of the 
opportunity of bringing to public attention their educational importance 
in the shaping of American character. They have practically no repre- 
sentation whatever. This brings to mind that Mr. Mosely’s commis- 
sion also failed to note the work of these schools. The annual reports 
of the United States Commissioner of Education contain but slight sug- 
gestions of their share in the education of the young. If it were not for 
the advertising pages of the literary magazines and the religious period- 
icals, the extent of their remarkable development would be completely 
hidden from public view. The glory of the private school remains yet 
to be told. 

The England of the present is said to bear the imprint of the Rugby 
of Thomas Arnold. A similar claim could not be sustained for any 
American school. But in degree our civilization is considerably in- 
debted to private educational institutions, and more especially to the 
schools for girls. Cultured womanliness is a greater power in America 
to-day than any other one influence. And do we not owe this chiefly 
to the schools which bend every effort toward the perfection of the edu- 
cation of our girls?) The sweetness and light spread abroad by the 
graduates of the best girls’ schools in their spheres as wives and mothers 
in social life is a refining force in the life of America. The debt which 
America owes to these institutions for the training of girls is an enor- 
mous one. The private schools for boys are another factor of consid- 
erable consequence. Many a boy whom the machinery of the common 
school would have crushed down to a submediocrity has found scope 
for full development in a school which makes the care of individuality 
its special purpose. With no Regents’ examinations or similar Pro- 
crustean institutions to cripple genuine educational effort, private 
schools conducted on a high plane are rendering valuable service to 
humanity. 

All good private schools, besides, give special attention to physical 
development and training in the social graces. Here the common 
schools have much to learn, though the best of them have made a good 
beginning in these directions. 
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The hope for the moral prosperity of the people centres of necessity 
in the common schools. It is important, therefore, that the best ele- 
ments of society should be kept in close sympathy with these schools. 
For if a part of the thoughtful portion of the population withdraws 
its support, the omens for substantial progress in the democratic de- 
velopment of the idea of universal education must needs be unfavor- 
able. It is the civic duty of Americans to unite in the financial and 
moral support of the common school and to bring every worthy social 
influence into its service. Here is the ground where the best humani- 
tarian endeavors should unite. Meanwhile, the children have a right 
to the most efficient training now obtainable. If the common schools 
of a locality are not wholesome places for the bringing up of the young, 
it becomes the duty of all good citizens to labor for reform. But the 
children must be protected as much as possible until this end is accom- 
plished. 

If the private schools are performing better work, they should be 
patronized. It is best to keep plants in a greenhouse when nature with- 
out is in the throes of grim winter, or when destructive powers are 
threatening life or preventing full development. Nor would it be rea- 
sonable to leave precious flowers in charge of a gardener who permitted 
weeds to choke them, through lack of conscience or enlightenment, 


when better care could be obtained. The responsibility for the proper 
education of the children rests with their parents. This is a fundamen- 
tal fact. It devolves upon them to ponder seriously the question as to 
what school is best for their little ones. 


Mexico and Argentina are educationally at the head of Latin 
America. There are indications in their exhibits of an intelligent grasp 
of modern educational ideals, though some of the things shown by both 
countries are still crude and tawdry. Agricultural instruction is begin- 
ning to be recognized as a valuable part of rural school programmes. 
Argentina has some beautiful school buildings, and, to judge from the 
striking tables of statistics prepared by Mr. Nelson, the director of the 
exhibit, the republic is generous in its support of public instruction. 
The schools of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil are evidently whiling away 
many precious hours in the production of highly colored paintings, 
beautiful drawn-work, dazzling bead ornaments, and artificial flowers. 
Many of our own schools invest their superfluous time and energy in 
paper-cutting, and the drawing, painting, pricking, sewing, pyrograph- 
ing, etc., of sun-bonnet babies. Ornament before practical usefulness 
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is the platform upon which a Pan-American union of raw teachers 
might easily be etfected. 

The British exhibit produces the impression of solidity. The arts 
and crafts receive due attention. Athletics and physical culture gener- 
ally occupy an important place. The London board schools devote from 
thirty to forty minutes to the teaching of religion. One school is 
known as a Jewish school, and the children are instructed in their faith 
at public expense, the same as the Christians. The course in experi- 
mental hygiene in the West Lambeth division appears to be a very 
protitable one. The city of Leeds has worked out a most satisfactory 
course in swimming. Rescue work receives careful consideration. 
Honest effort characterizes every department of Great Britain’s exhibit. 
The criticism I would make is that too much stress is laid upon me- 
chanical perfection. The painstaking and intense application to exter- 
nalities is obviously secured at the expense of free individual expres- 
sion. Form is made an end of supreme importance. Thought power 
and originality are given too little scope and stimulus for development. 
A shopkeeper’s pedagogy seems to rule. A little less rigidity in formal 
drills and more attention to substance would have made the British 
section the most valuable one of the whole exhibition. The right lies 
somewhere between the slipshod work of most of our own schools and 
the mechanical perfection aimed at by their English counter-types. 
The United Kingdom and the United States may well learn one of the 
other in matters relating to public education. 

Delaware County, Indiana, shows photographs which serve as elo- 
quent arguments in favor of the transportation of school children to 
central schools. 

Canada appears not to be represented at the Fair. This is unfortu- 
nate. A very helpful exhibit of the plans pursued in the agricultural 
education of rural communities should have been secured at least. 
Here our cousins across the border are doing a good work. 


The most comprehensive and in many ways the most instructive 
educational exhibit is again that of Germany. There is an air of 
genuineness and thoroughness about it all that is very impressive. One 
need not be tohd that teaching is truly a profession in Germany. The 
fact is visible everywhere. By comparison, the work of many of our 
own schools looks crude and as if it were produced under dilettante 
teachers, which it usually is. 

The city of Dresden exhibits a number of striking charts. One of 
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them shows the distribution of sickness among school children. Where 
the population is most condensed, the sick-rate is so great as to make it 
seem incredible that a civilized people will permit the crowding of 
human beings to become a serious danger to health and life. Yet the 
economic conditions responsible for this sad state of affairs appear to be 
beyond the present reach of sociologic ingenuity even in Germany. 
One chart exhibits, in an attractively graphic form, the time given in 
the Dresden district schools to the various subjects of the course of 
study. German naturally leads with 37 hours a month. Needle-work 
comes next, with 26 hoursa month. Arithmetic has 24 hours. Re- 
ligious instruction is held to be an important enough subject to have 22 
hours set apart for it. Nature study, geography, and penmanship occupy 
12 hours, and drawing and gymnastics 10 hours each. History and 
singing are given 8 hours each, geometry 5 hours, and cooking 3 hours 
and 30 minutes, 

The school-books of Germany have been greatly improved in recent 
years. The illustrations are better and the text is fuller than in the 
past. But they are not yet quite up to the standard of the best books 
made in the United States. In this department the United States un- 
questionably leads the world. 

Germany exhibits no show work. The actual work of the pupil 
selected from the daily routine — the best and the worst and the average 
alike — is presented. How in the regular course a class handled a given 
problem is illustrated by all the solutions as received by the teacher, 
without reference to any public use of the material. Sometimes this 
genuineness is carried to cruel extremes. Thus I saw criticisms by a 
teacher, attached to the work of pupils which must have looked harsh 
enough when beheld by him for whom they were intended, and which 
sound brutal when held up with the name and address of the pupil to 
the world at large. At least that is the way it will strike the average 
American citizen. Here are a few of the ratings one may run across: 
“Lazy,” “incredibly stupid,” “exceedingly negligent,” “not worth the 


‘ 


paper on which this is written,” “you ought to be ashamed to present 
such worthless stuff.” German school discipline evidently has not 


overcome its proverbially harsh character, in spite of Basedow and 
Froebel. 


The teachers of Germany excel in the art of instruction. No other 
country can equal Germany here. They accomplish what they set out 
to do, and the results are really commensurate with the time expended. 
It is wonderful to what a high degree the economy in teaching is car- 
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ried. The disregard of originality in lines unapproved by the teacher 
and several other things may be criticised with considerable justice. 
But the schoolmaster produces what is prescribed on the programme, 
with a degree of thoroughness and sincerity that compels admiration. 
In a number of places, notably in the city of Hamburg, several 
sociological experiments have been successfully carried out under the 
auspices of the public education authorities. German ingenuity is 
ceaselessly at work developing new methods for the uplift of humanity. 
The teaching of adults, the spread of information concerning hygienic 
living and household economy, the care of the defective, the new con- 
ditions produced by the changed status of the laboring classes, the alco- 
hol evil, and many other important problems are vigorously handled. 


Sweden has made wonderful progress since the Chicago Exposition. 
The unpractical character which the Swedish school sloyd bore some 
years ago is disappearing. Industrial principles are receiving consider- 
ation. Yet is there no sacrifice of educational ideals. Domestic econo- 
my and the household arts are occupying a prominent place. School 
gardening is nowhere more intelligently developed, and the outdoor 
work in botany and the visits of the teachers’ training schools to 
mines and mills and factories are things full of healthy suggestion to 
American schools. 

A well-defined movement for a general training in art appreciation 
and artistic expression is under way in Sweden. Even in school furni- 
ture the attempt is made to supply something artistic. The only school 
desk with a distinctly artistic touch was seen in the Swedish division. 
One unique exhibit consisted of a text-book produced by the codperative 
efforts of the pupils of a class under the editorship of their teacher. The 
idea had come to Sweden from Denmark — froma school at Copenhagen, 
in fact, where masters and pupils work together in composing their ear- 
liest text-books. Three years ago a Swedish school began, in the third 
year of the primary division, to make its own geography. The best 
written work of the pupils was preserved. Suitable illustrations, chiefly 
photographs and artistic postal cards, were collected. At the end of the 
year a handsome text-book could be shown as the result of this codper- 
ation. The school next established a printing plant, and the various 
lessons were typed as soon as they were completed. By this new plan 
the pupils collect the printed sheets and paste in whatever illustrations 
may help to beautify and increase the value of the book. When a vol- 
ume is completed it is bound in the regular manual-training course, and 
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the covers are then artistically decorated. The aim is to make each copy 
an expression of the owner’s artistic taste as well as of the composition 
power of the whole class. The writing, printing, and binding of their 
own books has been a most valuable experiment. 

The printing plant at school has proved a good investment in sev- 
eral other ways. Programmes, certificates, the various blanks needed by 
the teachers, and many other things have been supplied by it. 

Sweden is especially proud of its people’s high-schools. The plan 
is borrowed from Denmark. The idea is to supply continuation schools 
with practical programmes for those who were compelled to leave school 
before completing a high-school course, as well as to stimulate and de- 
velop an intelligent interest in the most approved methods of agricul- 
tural and domestic economy. 


Belgium and Austria are not represented in the Palace of Education. 
Their school exhibits are to be found in the fine buildings which these 
two countries have erected for their respective national displays. The 
Belgian schools make a splendid showing in industrial lines. They 
reinforce the impression one is bound to carry away that Belgium is 
pressing forward in the crafts and industries. The outside of the Bel- 
gian building proclaims the glory of Brussels in the world’s work of 
social uplift. The city has been the first in nearly all the great interna- 
tional movements for organized social endeavor. Great congresses of 
various kinds were called into being here. 

Austria has a beautiful building of her own. The arrangement of 
everything is exquisite. Every room is an artistic unit. The harmony 
of it all impresses the mind like music. A single motif is carried from 
room to room. Yet there is a unique treatment of every part. The 
extremes of the nouveau art have been avoided. There is a distinctly 
Austrian art of decoration in the broader sense. Architecture, furni- 
ture, lace, jewelry, book-binding, weaving, illustrating, and many indus- 
trial activities bear the marks of this art. There is an individuality 
about everything, but an Austrian individuality. 


The French school exhibit is disappointing. The decorations are 
excellent; but the things a teacher would be most directly interested 
in are in a hopeless jumble. The arranging seems to have been done 
by a sociologist with whom regeneration counts for more than genera- 
tion and repairing for more than construction. Everything bearing upon 
reform is given a prominent place. The quiet building processes of the 
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elementary schools must be searched for. The display of methods of 
teaching, too, gives the impression of campaign plans against wicked- 
ness, present and possible. The French youth is not at all as corrupted 
and corruptible as the show makes out. The temperance agitation is 
anti-alcohol. So it is with everything else. It is anti, anti, anti, and 
very little pro. The anti-alcohol object pictures are enough to produce 
a nightmare in sensitive children. France evidently believes in teach- 
ing morals by examples—horrible examples. 

The composition work and the writing generally surpass in appear- 
ance anything else to be found at St. Louis. The French schoolmasters 
—and some of their German colleagues, too — seem to make a specialty 
of developing beautiful penmanship. Several styles of writing are used 
to bring out different portions of a page and to give prominence of varying 
degrees to salient points. The best work looks as if it might have been 
produced by industrious monks of the Middle Ages, instead of a spirited 
youngster of the busy typewriter day. Here is the point where we of 
the United States are likely to differ in attitude from our friends in 
France. We have shaken off the tyranny of the writing-master of old. 
The new age is making new demands upon the schools, and copper-plate 
penmanship is not one of them, according to our way of thinking. 

In social endeavor lines France has many lessons for the world. The 


looking after released prisoners and neglected children, the feeding of the 
hungry, the rooting out of slavery in darkest Africa, the humanizing of 
methods in the reform schools —all these are worthy enterprises, well 
organized. Here we must lift our hat to France. 


The Japanese educational exhibit, like all the other wonderful dis- 
plays by Japan, is arranged with great care and with an eye to impress- 
ing the visitor with the up-to-dateness of that progressive empire of isl- 
ands. Fine samples of letter-writing in Chino-Japanese script form the 
chief attraction of the elementary work. This script, which is a kind of 
shorthand, consisting of about one thousand Chinese characters, com- 
bined with the Japanese alphabet, requires many years of study; but 
when once learned it lends itself very readily to the demands of business 
usage. The Japanese prefer it toour Roman style because of the saving 
of time. However, international commerce may change their prefer- 
ences. They have a keen eye to business. English is quite generally 
taught. An effort has been made to present the actual work of whole 
classes. The papers bear the critical marks of the teachers. The pen- 
manship is predominantly vertical, the American style being followed 
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rather than the British. The progress of the pupils in English appears 
to be remarkably rapid. 

A unique feature of the school programmes is instruction in eti- 
quette. Here is a suggestion worth considering. Polite conduct and 
usages might advantageously be taught in the grades and in the high 
school. Observation of the actions of many young women especially, in 
the streets and cars, at the seashore, and at social gatherings, makes one 
wish that ignorance of the rules of ordinary propriety might not be per- 
mitted to continue as an excuse. The Japanese idea is a good one. 


A considerable portion of China’s exhibits seems to have been drawn 
from the Christian missions. The mission schools are by no means 
giving proof of really profitable activity in their peculiar field. Some of 
the things shown by the American Board Missions, for instance, make 
one’s blood boil at the thought of the opportunities wasted. Numerous 
questions about Satan and his alleged doings are answered by little chil- 
dren in sentences that have been drilled into them. Page after page of 
such stuff is proudly displayed as samples of our civilizing activity in 
the Orient. Poor children! How much happier their lives might be! 
The American Board ought to insist that its teachers qualify themselves. 
If what they try to do is worth doing, it ought to be done well. Pho- 
tographs of young Chinese women at Soochow University in gymnasium 
costume playing basket-ball show how an old civilization has lost its iron 
grip upon some part of young China at least. 


The Philippine exhibit generally is too obviously shaped for Presi- 
dential campaign purposes to encourage one to take a serious view of its 


educational section. The insistence upon English is not carried quite 


as far as a nominally despotic government is driving the subjection to 
the ruler’s language in Finland, for example; but we are doing almost as 
well, which, considering our inexperience as a people in this sort of busi- 
ness, is quite an achievement. If any one finds fault, we can take him 
over to the Igorrote and Negrito villages and point out “our problem,” 
and then go to the soldiers’ camp and proudly exhibit “our solution.” 
If Turkey should want to organize a show that would give the benighted 
citizens of that country an idea of the United States, it would establish 
a Sioux village, a few negro shacks, a cowboys’ camp, and a reproduc- 
tion of the Coney Island Bowery, charging admission to these several 
features, and then invite a few hundred Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
with fezzes and turbans to camp near by to be admired as specimens 
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made over by the influences that build up the Turkish Empire. Turkey 
may not want toadopt our plan. That is, however, no argument against 
its value. 


The Indian educational exhibit is more genuine. But there is too 
much show about it all. The picturesque side is brought out alto- 
gether too prominently. In this connection I am reminded of a most 
important statement submitted by Colonel R. H. Pratt, former superin- 
tendent of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to the New York 
Ministers’ Conference in May. He maintains that self-preservation re- 
quires the nation to assimilate and utilize all people within its jurisdic- 
tion. On this basis the Government’s method of handling the Indian 
problem stands condemned. “The success of Anglicizing, if not entirely 
assimilating, black savages forty times more numerous than our Indians, 
and our success in reaching happier results on the same line with for- 
eigners from almost every land, and the failure after centuries to accom- 
plish any material like results with the Indians ought to have led us to 
hunt for the reason and adopt different methods long ago.” 

Colonel Pratt presents striking facts to show that the Indian policy 
iswrong. By keeping Indians together on reservations and by helping to 
sustain tribal relations the assimilation process has been effectually 
frustrated, he argues. His successful experience in training young 


Indians for useful pursuits has strengthened his faith in the red man. 
“All Indians within my knowledge,” he says, “are generally up to 
their opportunities. At Carlisle the rule has always been to implant 
treason to the tribe and loyalty to the United States.” Colonel Pratt 
concludes his arraignment thus: 


What a farce it would be to attempt to teach American citizenship to the negroes 
in Africa! They could not understand it, and, if they did, in the midst of such con- 
trary influences they could make little use of it. The Indians must get into the 
swim of American citizenship. They must feel the touch of it,day by day, until 
they become saturated with the spirit of it, and thus become equal to it. 


The National Educational Association in convention assembled at 
St. Louis adopted this thoroughly appropriate resolution: 


We congratulate and thank the management of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion for giving education first place in the scheme of classification, and for the extent 
and arrangement of the educational exhibits. Such recognition of education is in 
harmony with the genius of our democracy and will stimulate interest in popular 
education throughout the world. 


The attendance at the general meeting of the National Educational 
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Association was excellent throughout, in spite of the many attractions 
of the Fair,and although admission was strictly limited to those having 
membership badges. Boston, with its record-breaking registration of 
thirty-five thousand last year, could supply no such audience as filled 
the convention hall at the opening session. The welcoming and re- 
sponding portion of the programme was, as usual, a most tiresome per- 
formance. Why so wasteful a feature should be continued year after 
year is hard toexplain. Dr. McIver, of North Carolina, made the right 
sort of speech, brief, crisp, and to the point. One of his inimitable 
stories was especially opportune; its moral was that “the greater the 
spoke the larger the tire.” In spite of the giant welcoming “spokes,” 
the audience held out to the end of a nearly four-hour session, chiefly 
because President John Cook managed by smiles and witty remarks and 
good-natured coaxing to keep it in a pleasant humor. 

Dr. Cook, in his “ President’s address,” urged the need of reéstablish- 
ing in education the principle of wholesome authority. The young 
must be trained to identify the will of the land with the law of the 
highest within themselves. 


President James, of Northwestern University, who has since been 
elected as the successor of Dr. Draper in the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, presented a strong paper on “The Place of the Church in 


American Education.” The educational claims, duties, limitations, and 
opportunities of the state, the churches, and independent effort were 
carefully examined and their relations presented. He made a strong 
point for church interest in education. In proportion as a church oc- 
cupies itself with education, the individual members become interested 
in it. A church that fails here is not living up to its opportunities. 
Monopolization of education by either the state, the churches, or private 
enterprise would be a misfortune; each has an important function to 
discharge. 

Cardinal Satolli honored the convention with a brief visit, accom- 
panied by Archbishop John J. Glennon, and Monsignor O’Connell, of 
Washington University. After congratulating the teachers upon their 
congress, the Cardinal said that the future of humanity depended not so 
much upon the military strength of nations, or upon the material re- 
sources, but upon the education of the people of all nations. “The 
United States,” he added, “in the blessing of civil and political liberty, 
is at the head of the progress of humanity.” The leadership thus en- 
trusted to the United States brought with it the responsibility of studying 
the sources of Christian progress. Monsignor O’Connell, the rector of 
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the Catholic University at Washington, D. C., captivated the audience 
by his patriotic words. The soul of America, he said, was the greatest 
power in civilization to-day. The responsibility for the right influenc- 
ing of this soul rested with the educators. He laid down these four 
maxims for the education of the people: 


First, this above all, to thy God be true. 
Second, love honesty above all things. 
Third, put liberty above personal interest. 


Fourth, spend your lives in making your fellow-men and yourselves something 
better. 


The presence of eminent foreign educators at the Exposition was 
taken advantage of by adding to the list of speakers the names of Cap- 
tain Atkin of Great Britain, M. Lamy of France, Dr. Bahlsen of Ger- 
many, Commissioner Lagerstedt of Sweden, and Commissioner-General 
Tegima of Japan. A special treat was supplied in the shape of vesper 
meetings where distinguished leaders in the field of fine arts presented 
the artistic excellencies of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The 
marvellous progress of America in painting, sculpture, decoration, and 
architecture was vividly portrayed. Messrs. Halsey C. Ives, Karl T. 
Bitter, and William S. Eames were the speakers. It is said that more 
than two hundred negroes paid two dollars each to obtain the National 
Educational Association badge necessary for admission to hear Booker 
T. Washington, who, in a fine address, outlined the principles upon 
which he builds his hope for the future of his race. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools of the city of 
New York, was elected president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion after close balloting in committee. It is likely that the 1905 con- 
vention will go to Asbury Park. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley, President of the National Federation of 
Teachers, presented vigorous arguments in behalf of the organization of 
teachers for the protection and improvement of their professional and 
social status. This was the first time in the history of the Association 
that a teacher from the ranks was accorded a place on the general pro- 
gramme. Usually the privilege is reserved for superintendents and uni- 
versity and normal school men. Miss Haley had the courage to speak 
for the supervised. In telling words she pictured what teachers might 
accomplish for themselves, for the children, and for humanity by the right 
sort of organization. If the doings of labor unions are not reassuring, 
the teachers have only themselves to blame, she argued, for the men 
constituting and controlling the unions were at one time pupils in the 
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schools. The preservation of democracy rests upon the teachers; to that 
end all their efforts should be bent. 

Miss Haley is an organizer of marked ability. She has by her lead- 
ership won several important victories for the teachers of Chicago, of 
whom she is one. Only recently, in union with Miss Goggin, she se- 
cured from the Cook County court an injunction against the Chicago 
Board of Education. The Board had tried, upon the flimsiest kind of a 
pretence, to justify on a legal basis its cut of the teachers’ pay in the 
midst of the school year. The claim was made that while the teachers 
were engaged for the school year, the salaries were fixed for the fiscal 
year. In other words, teachers might be engaged upon a certain salary 
schedule in June for the year beginning September 1, and could then 
have their pay cut down without warning on or after the first of Janu- 
ary following. This contention was never regarded as an honest one by 
anybody. It wasa mere club with which the Board hoped to defeat 
the teachers. The court has decided that it had no right to cut the 
teachers’ pay in February, 1900. It is to be hoped that the fight will 
now be ended. A board of education struggling to defeat the ends of 
common justice is not a very edifying spectacle. The teachers have 
earned their pay, and ought to have it at the earliest possible moment. 

The National Educational Association missed one grand opportunity 
of making itself useful to the world in general and the teaching profes- 
sion in particular by failing to appoint an expert commission to report 
upon the educational exhibits collected at St. Louis. It might well have 
appropriated five to ten thousand dollars for such a purpose. There 
never was a better opportunity for the comparative study of educational 
systems than was exemplified in the Education Building. Making all 
due allowances for show work, the seeing eye of the expert could have 
drawn valuable lessons from the Exposition. A commission of one 
hundred would have been required to do full justice to the undertaking. 

Ossian H. Lance. 





PROTECTION AGAINST FIRES AND FAULTY CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


CONFLAGRATIONS are apt to remind us that fire insurance companies 
and protective associations furnish by their policies a foundation for the 
establishment and maintenance of mercantile and individual credit.’ 
The tribute we pay in the shape of premiums is measured by condi- 
tions and justified by circumstances. The distress of small companies 
after every large fire makes it painfully evident that often they have to 
return all and sometimes more than they have been able to earn and ac- 
cumulate during years of prosperity. If a history of our most success- 
ful companies were written, and losses by conflagrations on which, by 
laws of averages, they could not reckon were taken into consideration, 
it would appear that their income was chiefly derived from investments 
of their capital. 

When 1,700 buildings, covering 2,000 acres of ground, were de- 
stroyed in Chicago, in 1871, and $185,000,000 worth of property was 
annihilated, 68 insurance companies, with $25,000,000 assets, were 
forced into bankruptcy. Nevertheless, merchants were able to recover 
a large part of their losses from companies that remained solvent. Such 
indemnity enabled the insured to retrieve their wavering fortunes and to 
rejuvenate their demolished city; and the latter rose like a pheenix from 
the plain covered with ashes to become the metropolis of our great 
West. A year later Boston had a similar experience. Eight hundred 
buildings, representing $70,000,000 of property, were consumed and 
local companies again failed; but the city was rebuilt and improved 
with money furnished by the underwriters who were able to withstand 
this renewed strain on their resources. 

A remedy against a repetition of such disasters can only be found 
by learning the means of prevention. The origin of such great calami- 
ties as those just mentioned is generally shrouded in mystery. When 
evidence as to cause is obliterated, the accessory malefactors are unwill- 


' During the first six months of the current year, fire losses far exceeded the 
average of any ordinary year, having amounted to more than $180,000,000. 
18 
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ing to incriminate themselves. Underwriters, however, are convinced 
that most of the great fires could have been prevented if a more liberal 
supply of water and a more efficient fire department had been available. 
In order to assure an adequate flow and sufficient pressure of water, the 
latter should be supplied in separate service pipes to hydrants main- 
tained exclusively for the purpose of extinguishing fires; and the most 
modern equipment of all kinds should be at the command of the fire 
fighters at a moment’s notice. Some firemen whose appointment or pro- 
motion has been secured through favoritism, rather than through merit 
or experience, have shown their incompetence on the first emergency. 
Half a million of property was consumed on April 20, 1904, in the 
Cadillac factory, Detroit, because, aside from other shortcomings, it 
had taken twenty minutes to get the fire-engines working, although 
the engine-house adjoined the factory. When compared with the effti- 
ciency of private corporations, such incompetence becomes painfully 
apparent. Careful attention to construction and other improvements 
have enabled railroads to reduce the cost of transporting merchandise 
from the West to a seaport to one-tenth of what it was thirty years ago. 
But fire insurance costs as much to-day as it did thirty years ago. It 
has become less expensive in those countries only where fires have 
become less frequent.’ 

While in Europe houses are built for permanent occupancy, in our 
cities they are frequently erected to serve the purpose of greedy specu- 


lators. A house that has been utilized here by several generations 


is shown as a curiosity. The houses in Niiremberg and Augsburg, in 
which Diirer became famous by his art and Fugger by the lavish enter- 
tainment of his emperor, are in good condition still. So are the walls 
of the gymnasium in Miinster, where the writer was educated, and which 
was erected more than a thousand years ago. In Europe the construc- 
tion of houses is conscientiously begun and carried through to comple- 
tion according to approved plans and specifications. In our country, 
on the other hand, we often leave it to irresponsible brokers or un- 
scrupulous builders who care more for the money they make by their 
contract than for the safety of future tenants. 

In February, 1904, another fire destroyed some sixty millions of 
property in Baltimore. With a sufficient supply of water and the 
prompt attention of a competent fire department, this fire could have 

1 Rates in German cities vary from one-half to three-quarters per mill for resi- 


dential risks, and from three-quarters to one-and-one-quarter per mill for mercantile 
risks. 
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been checked in time; and it never would have extended as it did had 
it not been fed by merchandise placed in unprotected antique edifices 
which should never have been tolerated in the business centre of a great 
city. When the heat increased to three thousand degrees, almost all 
buildings, the best of them included, had to succumb; terra cotta parted 
from steel, granite split, sandstone crumbled, and marble calcined. 
Well-baked brick and steel encased in concrete were the only materials 
that successfully resisted the caloric test. Among the dismal ruins, 
visible as far as the eye could reach, the fireproof home of the Continen- 
tal Trust Company, built of concreted steel, loomed up in solitary splen- 
dor to teach Baltimorians the lesson of a better construction of their 
future “monumental” city. The floor joists in the ordinary old build- 
ings measure three by ten inches and are sixteen inches apart. Bridg- 
ing provided for their stiffening makes each tier a conductor of flames. 
Similar construction prevails in Toronto, where seven millions were 
consumed on April 19, 1904; and it continues to predominate in 
almost every city in our country. It may be difficult to remove at 
once all these old-fashioned structures; but the underwriters have it 
in their power to compel owners and tenants to provide them with 
protection. 

Many “department” stores in the heart of our populous cities can 
make no pretence to safety. Covering a large area, sometimes an entire 
square, they are a serious menace to their surroundings. Not only 
should they be made fireproof, but, as required by law in Massachusetts, 
they should be partitioned into as many small sections as practicable, 
the various sections being separated by automatic sliding fireproof 
doors, which are closed at night. These compartments should be 
divided by solid brick fire walls, containing no more openings than nec- 
essary. Until such rules are observed, we may at any time hear of 
other calamities. The Baltimore fire — which has crippled several Ameri- 
can companies, has forced the old and reputable “Greenwich ” to liqui- 
date, and has caused some foreign companies to withdraw — originated in 
a large dry-goods store. Further disasters may render it still more 
difficult to safeguard property by adequate insurance. 

Skeleton construction has begun to change the aspect and to improve 
the character of American cities. It is well adapted to embellish our 
architecture ; but above all we should make the new steel buildings safer 
than the old-fashioned houses, especially where the height exceeds five 
stories. With engines and pressure such as firemen can command, no 
stream of water can be thrown higher than sixty feet. Windows of 
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skyscrapers should be glazed with wire glass set in metal-covered 
frames. Automatic water screens should be placed under the main 
cornices of high buildings, to guard them against outside fires. Ele- 
vators should be encased in fireproof partitions, reaching from cellar to 
roof; boilers should be placed inside heavy brick walls; and concrete 
should extend to the floor boards to prevent the circulation of air be- 
tween them. Only steel furniture should be used, and the presence of 
merchandise should be prohibited above the fifth story; samples of cellu- 
loid recently exploded in an upper story of the “Flatiron” Building, 
New York, creating no small panic. 

During the erection of the stanchest of the Baltimore buildings rigid 
rules had been observed; and their efficacy was demonstrated during the 
recent fire when heat that annihilated destructible ccntents, melting 
even the iron typewriters, could not materially injure the walls of such 
structures. If our modern steel houses were built with equal care, they 
could not collapse like the Darlington in Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
which, while in course of erection, in March, 1904, fell through the 
weight of its own displaced material. The pillars were found to be hol- 
low and to be made of soft cast iron, while the weak steel beams had 
been insufficiently riveted. This accident recalls the breakdown of a 
row of Harlem tenements some years ago, when a corpulent friend of 


the contractor, in the course of a conversation, heedlessly leaned against 
one of the side walls. 


In Europe every house, as long as it is in course of erection, remains 
under the surveillance of a building police; and even after completion 
occupancy is not allowed until the department has made a final inspec- 
tion. The chief of this police then issues a certificate of construction and 
a permit for occupation. As long as our edifices are in course of erec- 
tion, they should likewise be supervised by employees of a competent 
building department. Experienced and practical inspectors, sufficiently 
remunerated to make them independent of bribes, should be engaged by 
civil service commissioners for the better protection of the public. They 
should have legal authority and be compelled to arrest and bring to jus- 
tice whomsoever they might discover in the act of deviating from the 
approved plans. Architects and contractors should be licensed and not 
permitted to erect any important structures unless they could be held 
liable for the faithful performance of their undertakings. The authori- 
ties of New York had been warned against the material used in the 
“Darlington”; and had these warnings been heeded, twenty souls and 
the reputation of some builders might have been spared. Before any 
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permanent improvement can be expected of a service so vital to our 
prosperity, it must be divorced from politics. 

Persons now delegated by underwriters to guard against insufficient 
insulation of electric wires are also expected to condemn defective flues 
and to order the removal of such inflammable or explosive material as 
may endanger the environment. But they generally neglect these du- 
ties, and they seldom discover a danger until it is too late. The fire 
marshal of Massachusetts orders the removal of any material that may 
imperil property in the State; and when a fire has occurred, he inves- 
tigates the cause, and endeavors to determine whether it was due to acci- 
dent, negligence, or incendiarism. Since this office was created, fires in 
the Bay State have become less frequent. 

On Saturday, March 26, 1904, the ignition of a heap of rubbish in 
the basement of the Adams Express office, on lower Broadway, New 
York, resulted in the burning of the entire building and in considerable 
damage to the adjoining structures. The owners and tenants of the 
latter buildings could have held the express company liable for its neg- 
ligence, and the express company could not have recovered its own loss, 
if the fire had occurred in France. In that country, the law is based on 
the correct principle that the man who, through his own negligence, 
injures the property of his neighbor is responsible for his neglect, which 
may invalidate his own insurance policy. In Silesia municipal ordi- 
nances compelled the sufferer, in case of fire, to alarm his neighbors 
before he was allowed to save his own chattels. 

The old-fashioned construction of city tenement-houses is abomin- 
able. Instead of standard eight-inch brick walls, many partitions are 
made of scantling, set twelve inches apart, without fire stops between 
floors. That no more lives have been lost in the conflagrations that 
have included a vast number of such fagots has been due to the courage 
of our firemen. Only two hundred persons perished during the great 
Chicago fire of 1871. But terrible losses of life have occurred when 
people in crowded places have suddenly become frightened, and more 
precautions should be taken to safeguard such. Five hundred and 
eighty-six persons, or one-third of the entire audience, would not have 
perished, in December, 1903, in the Iroquois Theatre, if the Chicago 
authorities had done their duty. No license should be granted for any 
theatrical performance in a building that is not in every way fireproof. 

In amusement halls, the seats should be far enough apart to allow the 
spectators to pass without hindrance; broad aisles, free from incum- 
brances, should lead to convenient exits sufficiently wide to clear the 
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house in five minutes of any audience it can hold; the curtain should 
be a fireproof partition between the stage and the public; and watch- 
men should be stationed at every exit during every performance. Watch- 
men rendered all the assistance they could and carried senseless women 
from the ruins of the ill-fated Iroquois at the peril of their own 
lives. But the flames spread with such rapidity that the efforts of 
these men availed but little. New buildings erected for a similar 
purpose should hereafter be placed in the centre of a square, like the 
new public library building of New York. Modern theatres in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and other continental cities are required to be more than 
forty feet distant from any other edifice. Until we can enforce a simi- 
lar law here, we should at least insist that no building be used for such 
a purpose until it is made fireproof. It should also be protected against 
fire from adjoining buildings by solid brick fire walls of sufficient height 
and thickness. The agitation in Europe caused by the Iroquois fire has 
led a prominent architect,“ Baurat ” Helmers, to apply to the municipality 
of Vienna for permission to rehearse theatre fires in a circus, in order 


to instruct the Viennese how to behave in case of such an emergency. 


After several theatre fires, an association, known asthe Asphalia Society, 
was organized in Austria for the better protection of human life. This 
society has introduced reforms in the construction of public buildings in 
many European countries, snd no serious calamity has ever happened 
in any building erected under its supervision. 

A few hotels in large cities, generally the most expensive ones, are 
safe; but the majority of our travellers are compelled to seek shelter in 
fire traps. Most of the hotels in our summer resorts are constructed of 
pine wood and covered with wooden shingles, and more than a dozen 
burn every year in New England alone. 

Those who visit our retail stores on bargain days should remember 
the disaster that befell a charity fair near the Champs Elysées, Paris, 
when the self-sacrificing women were so frightened by the outbreak of a 
fire that many of them were trampled to death or suffocated during their 
vain efforts to escape from the building. Should a fire occur during a 
busy shopping hour in one of the vast department stores that exist in 
almost every one of our cities, it would result in a much greater loss of 
life. Theexits from many of these stores are narrow, and some of them 
are difficult to find. The elevators generally become blocked; and es- 
cape by the wooden, inflammable staircases, which most of them retain, 
would soon become impossible. Such caravansaries should be closed 
to the public until they are made fireproof. Few, if any, of the city’s 
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sweat-shops, where poor girls earn their daily bread, are fireproof; and 
by the reckless smoking of cigarettes amid inflammable material, the fire 
danger becomes aggravated. 

How helpless frightened women become has unfortunately been 
demonstrated by another recent calamity. The excursion boat General 
Slocum caught fire on a fine summer day, June 15, 1904, between isl- 
ands of the East River in New York. Over nine hundred women and 
children, more than half of the registered passengers, were either burned 
to death or drowned. The cause of this terrible disaster, the greatest of 
the kind that has ever happened, is still under investigation. It has 
been disclosed that the life preservers were rotten. The same discovery 
was made when the Seawanhaka was burned to the water’s edge, near 
the same spot, on June 28, 1880, and sixty persons lost their lives. 
We know that the fire apparatus and lifeboats of the Slocum were un- 
available and that the crew was incompetent. Even if the persons who 
were to blame should this time actually be punished, we may still look 
for a repetition of similar horrors until unsafe vessels are taken out of 
service. 

All river boats should be made of steel and be provided with water- 
tight compartments and steel bulkheads; and the whole superstructure 
should be made fireproof. The flames leaped like lightning over the 
upper decks of the Slocum, because the flimsiest material that could 
bear the load of excursionists had been deemed good enough. All craft 
licensed to carry human freight on water should be constructed with 
no less care than are habitations on terra firma. It is entirely prac- 
ticable to safeguard travellers by a more rigid inspection of the life- 
saving apparatus of the boat, by a careful limitation of the number of 
passengers, and by the compulsory presence of an adequate number of 
efficient flame fighters. 

We have useful societies for the conversion of heathen and the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. Why not form one for protection against 
the constantly recurring danger of being drowned or roasted alive? An 
association of earnest men organized for the purpose of looking after 
violations of the building and navigation laws, and the prosecution of 
trespassers, could serve to reduce that loss of life and property for which 
this country has become notorious. 

Louis WINDMULLER. 





PRIVATE SOCIETIES AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW. 


RECENT issues of the New York newspapers contained accounts of a 
meeting of some thirty or forty citizens to ventilate their alleged griev- 
ances against the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. For the most part, the speeches at that meeting were directed 
against certain methods of the society; and most of the suggestions ad- 
vanced took the form of projects for the formation of a new association of 
the same kind to be controlled by the protesting citizens instead of the 
present officers. It was a protest involving personalities only and was 
not based on any dissatisfaction with the objects or principles of the 
society. An editorial writer in “The New York Times,” in comment- 
ing on the meeting, makes this interesting suggestion : 

For our own part, we should have been better content if at least a few of the 


society’s critics had raised the question whether there is a real need for private cor- 
porations to execute this or that law, or even tosee that this or that law is executed. 


Here is a most interesting query, and one that calls for a frank dis- 
cussion uninfluenced by sympathy or hatred for one or more of the many 
private corporations now engaged in enforcing certain features of our 
criminal law. 


The citizen in communities removed from great cities sees little of 
the work of such private societies, because these are called into exist- 
ence, for the most part, to combat crimes that can only exist where the 
stream of human life is crowded into crooked and subterranean channels. 
We find, therefore, that private corporations engaged in the suppres- 
sion of crime exist, for the most part, in our great cities only. In New 
York, where the problem of detecting and punishing crime is made un- 
usually difficult by the abnorma! crowding of its people into crowded 
homes on still more crowded streets, the private society finds its greatest 
field of work. 

It is not alone in suppressing crime that private citizens, either as 
individuals or as corporations, find work that the state is in theory ob- 
ligated to perform. In almost every department of charitable endeavor, 
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the state is assisted by individual citizens. Indeed, an analysis of the 
objects of charitable societies of a private nature in every large city 
shows conclusively that the state invariably encourages private societies 
to assist in a work which, strictly speaking, belongs to the government 
itself. Once this is made clear, it would seem that, unless the work of 
assisting in enforcing the criminal law differs radically from other char- 
itable work, the burden of proof shifts from the societies to their critics. 

The “New York Charities Directory” for 1904 contains several 
hundred pages devoted to a description of private societies, incorporated 
and unincorporated, engaged in assisting the state in performing func- 
tions that the state itself would have to perform if the societies did not 
exist. A skeleton analysis of the objects of these institutions sufficient- 
ly indicates the “increasing purpose” and necessity for them. Their 
classification is as follows: 

Class I. Care and Relief of Needy Families in their Homes. In- 
cluded under this classification are the employment bureaus, relief 
societies, day nurseries and kindergartens, burial societies, and many 
societies of a similar purpose. Under this heading very properly comes 
the work of the various so-called legal aid societies. The Legal Aid 
Society, incorporated in 1876, has recovered for the poor of New York 
over a million dollars. It has vindicated its own existence so com- 
pletely that argument in favor of it is unnecessary. It is a private 
society that puts into motion the civil courts for the relief of the poor. 
In principle this is not radically different from a society like the Anti- 
Policy Society that puts into motion the criminal courts for the relief of 
the defenceless. 

Class II. Relief for Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children. 
In this class are the asylums, homes, cheap lodgings, and reformatories 
for children. It is interesting to note that, in the official classification 
of the Charities Directory, along with the many charitable societies of 
this class, is found the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. This society investigates and prosecutes all cases of cruelty 
to children under sixteen years of age. In the broadest and truest sense, 
such a society is as much a charitable institution as any asylum or 
orphans’ home in New York. During the past twenty-eight years the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has secured 
53,620 convictions. Every one of these prosecutions involved the en- 
forcement of a law for the protection of little children. The wider the 
scope of such a society, the fewer asylums and homes and reformatories 
there are to fill, In hygiene, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
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of cure. In the realm of practical charity, one society that promptly 
and surely enforces the laws for the protection of weak humanity may 
obviate the necessity for a dozen societies to care for the victims of a 
non-enforcement of the law. 

Class IIT. Relief for the Sick. Yn the field of relief for the sick, 
the state has most emphatically given its encouragement to private 
societies formed to carry on some one or more public duties. As our 
present ambassador to the Court of St. James’s many years ago pointed 
out, the State of New York is irrevocably committed to the policy of 
recognizing two distinct classes of hospitals: one supported entirely by 
public moneys and the other supported either entirely or in part by pri- 
vate donations. 

The Medical Society of the County of New York has been endeavor- 
ing for a hundred years to protect the public from the ravages of the 
charlatan, who is generally as criminal as he is ignorant. It isa private 
corporation, but it puts into motion almost daily the laws against illegal 
and criminal practice. The more dangerous the practitioners it removes 
from the community, the fewer are the victims that arrive at the hos- 
pitals too late for science to relieve. If the state in its constitution has 
encouraged private corporations to assist in relieving the sick, why 
should it not likewise encourage a private corporation whose object is 
to enforce laws that will leave less work for the hospitals to do? 

Class IV. Treatment of Delinquent Adults. The State of New 
York has many reformatories under its own control. For the most part, 
they are for prisoners under their first conviction of felony. The State 
relies almost entirely upon private corporations for the reclamation of dis- 
charged convicts and fallen men and women generally. The prison as- 
sociations and guilds in New York have continuously proven the wisdom 
of entrusting such functions to private corporations. Especially in this 
class of charities, the ounce of prevention is worth more than the 
pound of cure. The private corporations engaged in the suppression 
of vice and crime not only tend to eliminate from society the actual 
criminal himself, but they tend to minimize the number of his victims. 
The Anti-Policy Society, the Society for the Suppression of Vice, the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, and many other societies in like 
fields rid the community of influences which, undisturbed, would make 
necessary many enlargements of our prisons and reformatories. 

It is needless to multiply cases of private societies which are called 
upon to do public service of a charitable nature. Their universality 
seems to prove their necessity. It would also seem that enough has 
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been said to warrant the statement that where private societies are nec- 
essary to cure diseased conditions in our body politic, other private 
societies are equally necessary to prevent those diseased conditions by 
enforcement of the law. 

In classifying societies for the enforcement of the criminal law as 
charitable societies, the writer has used the latter expression in a non- 
technical sense, and not in the sense of a “charitable institution ” as 
used in the Constitution of the State of New York. As was said by 
Mr. Justice O’Brien, in speaking of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children : 


In a very broad and general sense, it may doubtless be said that any individual 
or corporation that does anything to avert or alleviate human misery or human suf- 
fering in any of their varied forms without gain or reward is engaged in a work of 
charity. All good works of this description generally proceed from motives of char- 
ity, and it is in that sense only that the defendant can with any propriety be called 
a charitable institution. 


However, it is not always safe to assume that because a condition 
exists, and has existed for a long time, it cannot be improved upon. 
There are those who say that private societies of a charitable nature en- 


gaged in enforcing the criminal law stand upon a different footing from 
societies conducting charitable work in the narrow sense. Our hon- 


est and fair-minded editorial critic who has so forcibly presented the 
question for discussion has this to say of private societies for the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws: 


Even at their best their effect on the regular representatives of the law is not 
good, since it relieves those representatives of a part of their natural duties and gives 
them an excuse for ignoring abuses which they alone are likely to see. 

This criticism, however plausible it may appear at first, will not 
bear the test of actual experience. To be sure, in strict theory, the 
regular representatives of the law should be on the alert for all viola- 
tions of the criminal law. This refers, of course, to the police depart- 
ment and not to the functions of the prosecuting attorney. Theoreti- 
cally, the function of a prosecuting attorney is to prosecute criminals 
after the evidence has been submitted to him by the police department 
and the citizens. To be sure, both the present district attorney in New 
York City and the circuit attorney in St. Louis have earned a well- 
deserved reputation by obtaining evidence on their own initiative against 
gamblers, blackmailers, and other criminals, in addition to performing 
their ordinary duty of presenting that evidence to the courts. This is, 
however, due more to the fact that they have voluntarily taken upon 
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themselves duties which the police departments of New York and St. 
Louis have failed to discharge. 

If our police departments have in these instances failed to suppress 
criminals of the kind mentioned, whether from lack of facilities or other 
causes, how can we expect the regular representatives of the law to 
ferret out the less heinous crimes that our private corporations are daily 
bringing to the courts? The truth is that the preservation of order, the 
protection of property, and the suppression of violence are, in practice, 
sufficient to keep any police force so busy that the lesser criminals may 
go practically undisturbed. Is it not fairer to say that the activity of our 
private corporations in suppressing particular classes of criminals, instead 
of giving the police an excuse for ignoring abuses, gives them more op- 
portunity to pursue a relentless warfare on those more violent criminals 
to whom they must give their first attention? 

Of course, by enlarging the police force to proportions hitherto un- 
heard of, all crimes, great and small, could be detected by it, and private 
corporations for suppression of crime could be done away with. But by 
enlarging the eleemosynary and charitable institutions of the state indefi- 
nitely, we could likewise dispense with the private corporations engaged 
in this class of work. This, however, would be an unfortunate result, be- 
cause the force of public opinion, which every prosecutor knows is essen- 
tial to the proper enforcement of laws, is kept continually aroused by the 
presence of private citizens charging themselves with the duties of en- 
forcing laws. Private corporations of this nature in the City of New York 
reach into every walk of life, and cause the public to maintain an in- 
terest in the laws they enforce that could not be maintained were the 
public authorities alone to take the initiative. In the one case the peo- 
ple are participants, and in the other mere spectators. 

Again, the members of these societies, knowing personally the 
agents and attorneys engaged in the work, will in confidence divulge 
information and assist them in fighting criminals to an extent far greater 
than they would in the case of the public authorities. In a sense, the 
system makes every member of these societies a special policeman, who, 
by reason of the pride he takes in the work of his society, will make 
efforts that he would never think of making if he were not a part of the 
work. To borrow an expression from the world of sport, it is the effec- 
tiveness of team work as opposed to the ineffectiveness of every man 
working for himself. 

There is another advantage in the work of these societies that cannot 
be overlooked. One of the axioms of modern life is that this is a day of 
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specialists. It is not only a day where the specialist in good work ex- 
ists, but a day in which the specialist in crime becomes most dangerous. 
A detective in the police department may be called one day to ferret out 
a murder, the next day to trace stolen property, the next day to discover 
who set fire to a building, and so on, through the field of crime. The 
agent or detective of the private society, however, confines his energies 
to one distinct class of criminals. He learns their methods accurately, 
knows all their haunts, and, more than this, by long experience 
knows just what evidence the court will require to convict the criminal 
who is violating the law this society is especially charged with enforc- 
ing. In other words, the agent of the private society soon becomes an 
expert specialist in the detection of crime to a degree which the detec- 
tive of the regular police department can rarely attain. 

The Court of Appeals, in discussing the functions of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, has thus pointed out 
without hesitation that the results obtained by that private society in 
enforcing the criminal law would not be possible under the ordinary 
pe lice régime : 


The defendant receives under the charter of New York the sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars annually from the city treasury to promote the objects of its organiza- 
tion. But in receiving or disbursing that sum of money, it neither receives nor ad- 
ministers any charity, but it is simply allowed something by the city for doing 
something that otherwise would devolve, as we shall see hereafter, on the police 
department, and which the society can do better and with much less expense than 
the police. 


In another place the Court of Appeals said : 


All the things it does or can do would naturally and primarily devolve upon the 
police department, and the society exists only because it can do the work of the 
police more efficiently than they can. 


Again, the private society, when properly conducted, keeps a record 
not only of its convictions, but of all complaints received from every 
source. In time its archives become a storehouse of information of far 
more value than anything the public authorities can ever hope to obtain. 
A complaint against a criminal may come to one station-house and on 
the same day similar complaints may be received in other station- 
houses. No one of the complaints may be sufficient to warrant an 
arrest by the police; but where these various complaints are all har- 
monized in one central office, they may form the history of a criminal’s 
operations and thereby make his detection and conviction much easier 
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than if the report were made to one of the many branches of the police 
department. 

More than three-fourths of the cases presented to the courts annually 
by the Medical Society of the County of New York are based upon the 
testimony of women employed as agents. Under the police method of 
securing evidence, such testimony cannot be obtained with anything 
like the ease or efficiency with which it may be obtained by a private 
society. 

The average criminal learns to fear and avoid the police department 
and thinks that as long as he can avoid the regular officers of the law 
he is safe in his wrong-doing. The detective of the private society, 
however, can work far more unobtrusively and effectively because his 
presence is unknown, and he is not working in the face of preconceived 
suspicion. 

Neither should it be forgotten that nothing is more valuable in the 
proper enforcement of the criminal law than a proper system of check- 
ing and watching. The Constitution of the United States was framed 
so as to keep a safe balance of power between the executive, judicial, 
and legislative departments of the Government. No business system in 
modern times is effective unless one branch is being watched and checked 
by some other branch. So in the enforcement of the criminal law. A 
watchful private society, with its eyes directed toward one particular class 
of offenders, instead of acting as an “excuse for ignoring abuses,” makes 
the regular representatives of the law alert and anxious and willing to ren- 
der assistance for fear that their inertness may be commented on to their 
disadvantage. Private societies do not have to play politics, and have 
a’ way of speaking out that alarms the stickler for bureaucratic methods. 

Another objection urged against the private society is that the ordi- 
nary citizen submits more patiently to the admonition or interference of 
a policeman than to that of a “society officer,” and in most cases can 
more easily get redress from the policeman’s oppression or mistakes of 
judgment. If this means that the defendant in a criminal suit insti- 
gated by a private society has a greater hatred toward the society that 
has convicted him than he would have toward the police department if 
the latter had instituted the prosecution, I am prepared to admit it. 
But is this any reflection on the society? The bitterness arises, for the 
most part, from chagrin at being caught. The medical quack, having 
practised free from molestation by the police, undoubtedly feels very 
bitter toward the Medical Society when, by reason of its superior facili- 
ties for obtaining evidence and its knowledge of the greater dangers of 
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the quack, it closes his establishment. The cry of persecution is one 
of the favorite cries raised by the defendant in a criminal case; and it is 
difficult to make a criminal understand that a private society has any 
business to close him up after he has evaded the regularly constituted 
authorities. It is a compliment to be called impudent by some people; 
but to listen to the complaints of a prisoner because of his conviction 
or to heed his abuse of his prosecutor is to introduce a new principle 
into the ethics of criminal jurisprudence. 

As for redress, the private society must at all times respond in dam- 
ages for false arrest and malicious prosecution, and this alone is suffi- 
cient to curb the overzealousness of its agents. A person wrongfully 
accused of crime can much more easily secure the discharge of the 
offending agent at the hands of the private society than that of an of- 
fending policeman at the hands of the police department. In the 
former case, the contract of employment between the agent and the 
society does not require legal charges and a tedious trial before dis- 
missal, as is the case in the police department. 

Mr. Justice Gaynor, of the Supreme Court of New York, in the 
course of his recent opinion on the rights of citizens to play baseball on 
Sunday, has stated the functions of the private citizen or corporation in 
most admirable terms: 

There are many offences which should be left for redress to the coming forward 


of private accusers before the magistrates or other authorities, as our laws and the 
procedure of our courts contemplate. The accusatory method of enforcing the 


criminal laws is open to every citizen. 

If private societies that enforce the criminal laws are to be frowned 
upon, there is placed in the hands of the regular officers of the law a 
monopoly in the enforcement of crime. Such a monopoly existed not 
long ago in reference to the enforcement of the Sunday-closing law in 
New York City, with the result that it produced a never-ending chain 
of blackmail at the hands of the police. Until police departments are 
perfect and all men are honest, the day will never come when the pri- 
yate citizen or society can be asked to discontinue efforts to secure such 
an enforcement of criminal laws as practical experience shows is beyond 
the ken of the police department. 

Of course, some societies may abuse their privileges and assume a 
dictatorial and vindictive attitude; but such societies work their own un- 
doing. Most of the societies in New York City that are to-day engaged 
in enforcing the criminal law are of long standing and their methods are 
well known. Their good faith has never been impugned. The district 
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attorney’s office and the police department recognize in them useful and 
friendly allies, and, as a rule, are ready and willing to give assistance 
when needed. Such a condition of affairs is far better than if there 
were no private societies in existence or if the private societies and the 
regularly constituted authorities worked at cross purposes. 

In one respect only has the State of New York gone too far in its 
recognition of private corporations of the kind we have been discussing. 
This error was committed in a desire to render financial aid to them. 
Several of the laws now on the statute book of New York are so framed 
as to permit all fines imposed for their violation to be returned to the 
society instituting the prosecution. Private societies find the expense 
of prosecuting crimes extremely heavy ; and the State, in an endeavor to 
alleviate these burdens, enacted the provision referred to. It has not 
worked happily in practice. In the first place, it may leave in the 
criminal a feeling that he has been prosecuted in order to put money 
into the purse of the prosecuting society. Where a society’s income is 
derived largely from fines, it may make the prosecuting officer, in some 
instances, insist on his pound of flesh, when the interest of the state 
might best be served by a suspended sentence and a fatherly warning. 
It has been said that one of the societies in New York employs an at- 
torney with the understanding that his fee is to be paid out of the 


excess of fines over expenditures. The charter of such an organization 
should be repealed. As Dr. Parkhurst well said: “There is enough 
money being made out of crime without societies going into the busi- 
ness themselves.” 


To be sure, the state should not require private societies to bear the 
entire financial burden. Itshould appropriate, as it does tothe New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a fixed sum annually. 
When the appropriation is thus made, all provisions for a return of fines 
should be immediately repealed. 

CuaMPE S. ANDREWS. 





THE NEGRO’S PART IN) THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


THE presence of the African element in the United States gives rise 
to a tripartite problem. The white man of the North, the white man 
of the South, and the negro are the parties in interest. The only possi- 
ble satisfactory solution of this problem must depend upon the united 
wisdom and conciliatory spirit of this triple alliance, and must be just 
and honorable to all. 

For more than a generation the North alone has directed and con- 
trolled our national policies, against the incessant antagonism of the 
South. This antagonism has been most sharply accentuated over meas- 
ures intended to promote the black man’s welfare. Northern philan- 
thropy and statesmanship have persisted in busying themselves with this 
problem, despite the resentful hue and cry against meddlesome interfer- 
ence. On the other hand, the South has regarded the negro question 
very much as a distinguished politician once characterized the tariff — 
as a local issue. It has stubbornly and sullenly insisted that it alone 
possessed the requisite knowledge and experience to deal with its own 
problems, without the gratuitous assistance of outside busybodies. Nev- 
ertheless, the South has not yet put forth any positive, progressive 
measure toward this end, but has pursued an unbroken policy of nega- 
tion, protest, and retrogression. 

The oft-repeated asseveration of the Southern white man that he un- 
derstands the negro better than his Northern brother is not borne out by 
experience, nor does it manifest itself in enlightened action. As Mr. 
Carl Schurz has so forcibly pointed out, every essential prediction which 
the South has based upon its assumed superior wisdom has proved to be 
erroneous in the light of subsequent development. It declared that the 
black man would die out under freedom; but the census shows that the 
four million slaves of 1860 had swollen toeight million freemen in 1900. 
it asserted that the negro would not work except by physical compul- 
sion; but the material progress of that section, based largely upon negro 
labor, renders the assertion beneath refutation. It once affirmed that 


the negro was uneducationable, but the North showed the absurdity of 
19 
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the statement by educating him. The reputation of the prophet is dis- 
credited by the too frequent failure of his predictions. 

The Southern white man bases his claim to superior knowledge upon 
long association and intimacy of contact. Long habituation with an 
environment is rather apt to deaden than sharpen the critical sense. 
Nearsightedness, no less than farsightedness, is a serious ocular de- 
fect. The three treatises on American institutions which are admitted 
to show the most insight and critical acumen were written by a French- 
man, an Englishman, and a German, as a result of their temporary 
sojourn among us. 

The North has shown superior wisdom on every phase of our na- 
tional life, and the most enlightened minds of the South are now openly 
avowing that the salvation of that section depends upon the adoption of 
the more enlightened Northern spirit and methods. Northern knowl- 
edge has discovered the industrial possibilities of the South and furnished 
the means and directive skill for exploiting them, has demonstrated the 
folly of suicidal governmental theories once so fondly cherished by the 
South, and has led the way in every feature of intellectual, material, 
and social progress. Is it reasonable, then, to suppose that omniscience, 
so manifestly withheld in every other domain of knowledge, has been 
vouchsafed to the white man of the South on the race problem alone? 

Hitherto little attention has been given to the negro as a factor 
whose sensibilities should be regarded and whose voice should be heeded 
upon questions which affect his own destiny. This race has been looked 
upon as an inanimate mass to be exploited and controlled according to 
the interest or caprice of the white lord of creation. But the growing 
self-knowledge and self-assertion on the part of the awakening race adds 
a new element to the problem that can no longer be ignored. The wise 
physician, however great he may deem his diagnostic knowledge and 
therapeutic skill, always encourages the cheerful codperation of the pa- 
tient under treatment. Eventhough the patient is not supposed to have 
any wisdom to contribute, he is at least always accorded the privilege 
of saying how he feels. The South and the North, as attendant and 
consulting physicians, are now planning a common line of action; but 
they will not wisely leave out the intelligent negro, whose inside view 
might at least be supposed to assist external wisdom. 

The fact that the colored race has followed the guidance of the white 
man of the North has given rise to deep and bitter complaint. Ever 
since the negro has begun to animadvert upon his own condition, the 
North and South have seemed to him to be as wide apart as the poles 
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on questions touching his welfare. In the momentous conflict of thought 
and conscience which preceded the arbitrament of arms, the North stood 
for liberty, the South for slavery. At countless cost of blood and treas- 
ure the North broke his chains, against the equally strenuous endeavor 
of the South to rivet them more tightly. The North wrote the last 
three amendments in our federal constitution, while the South pro- 
tested with all the power at its command. Northern statesmanship 
placed legislation upon the statute-books recognizing the equality of all 
men before the law, every line of which met with strenuous opposition 
and obstruction on the part of the South. Northern philanthropists 
have given their substance and their service for the intellectual and 
moral betterment of the black man, while the South, for the most part, 
has looked on with icy indifference, and often with ill-concealed disap- 
proval. At the present day the North is rather disposed than indisposed 
to uphold the doctrine of “a government of laws and not of men,” while 
the South insists on dealing with the negro as a subject class. 

The law of human passion requites friendship with affection. The 
black man, perhaps, has not been critical of the motive that has actuated 
this benefaction toward him. The conduct of the North may indeed 
have been actuated by economic motive and political policy, as well as 
by an abstract love of the principles involved. But gratitude is oblivi- 
ous of motive. The Emancipation Proclamation does not fail to evoke 
the black man’s grateful emotions because he is told that it was merely 
an incident of a larger policy. It is sufficient for him to know that the 
slave has been transformed into a freeman, the chattel into a citizen, 
and that the North has been the chief instrument in effecting this mar- 
vellous transformation. It should not occasion surprise or resentment 
that the black man has given his allegiance to the policies of the North 
rather than the South, especially when we remember that the African is 
very largely a creature of affection and is controlled mainly by emotion. 
When the negro aligns himself, on public questions, with the people of 
the North, he is accused of spiteful antagonism to his white neighbors. 
But he is merely following the impulse that ordinarily governs human 
motive. He has put human rights before economic interest, and right- 
eous public policy before the blandishments of personal kindliness and 
individual favor. 

It must be conceded, on the other hand, that the Southern white man 
frequently displays commendable personal good-will toward individual 
negroes who come within the circle of his acquaintance or control. In 
general, there is the widest margin between his avowed public policy 
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and his personal demeanor. No reputable Southerner is half as bad as 
Senator Tillman talks. The South seizes upon every act of prejudice or 
proscription practised against the negro in the North, and holds it 
up as proof positive of the insincerity of its righteoous pretensions. 
The tw guogue argument is never resorted to except in palliation of con- 
duct that is intrinsically indefensible. The universality of an act does 
not improve its moral quality. 

Surprise has often been expressed that the negro does not move in 
mass from the South, against whose public policy he so bitterly com- 
plains, to those sections where political and civil conditions are more 
liberal and generous. The negro has an attachment for locality that 
almost amounts to instinct. He is not of a nomadic nature, and lacks 
the restlessness and daring spirit of the pioneer. The climatic condi- 
tions of the North are not congenial to his tropical nature, and the stren- 
uous social and economic régime does not accord with his industrial 
experience and aptitude. Six millions of white people from the South, 
with their wonted industrial habits and economic notions, would find 
themselves as much disqualified for Northern competition as their less 
favored brother in black. The negro also confronts industrial intoler- 
ance in the North which shuts him out from the higher forms of 
endeavor. 

Between the relative advantages and discouragements of each section 
he stands curiously bewildered. The bulk of the race is destined to re- 
main where it was most thickly planted by the institution of slavery. 
Notwithstanding a continuous stream of immigration toward the North 
and West for the past forty years, the mass centre of negro population 
is moving steadily toward the Gulf of Mexico. The negro and the 
Southern white man must live together, in intimate neighborhood, for 
all time which we are able to foresee. It is essential to the welfare of 
both that their relations should be characterized by amity and good-will. 
But the negro ought not to be expected to accept with satisfaction any 
condition that is not honorable and just, and that does not accord with 
the spirit and genius of American institutions. 

The part which the negro has played in American history has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the welfare of the nation. The African 
was brought to this country for the purpose of performing manual and 
menial labor. There was no more thought of incorporating him in the 
body politic than of thus ennobling the lower animals. His function 
was intended to be as purely mechanical as that of the ox which pulls 
the plough. For more than two hundred years he performed this manual 
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mission. He cleared the forests, and planted the fields, and made the 
wilderness to bloom and blossom as the rose. The whole economic and 
social fabric of the South was built upon his muscular energy under the 
guidance of the white man’s intelligence. Through the discipline of 
slavery he gained the English language, the Christian religion, a notion 
of political and civil institutions, and settled industrial habits and meth- 
ods. His grasp upon these principles is still imperfect and uncertain, 
and needs to be confirmed and strengthened by the discipline of knowl- 
edge and freedom. The institution of slavery exploited the physical 
capacities of the negro for the aggrandizement of the white race. What- 
ever incidental benefit may. have accrued to the slave cannot be ascribed 
to the moral credit of that régime, which possessed not the slightest sem- 
blance of altruistic intent. 

During the course of the Civil War, the slave demeaned himself 
toward the master class in a manner that should win its everlasting 
gratitude. The negro has shown his patriotic devotion in every crisis 
of national peril, from Boston Commons to San Juan Hill. He is ever 
ready to heed his country’s call. He is not like the Hessian hireling 
peddling his heartless service for pay, nor the cowardly conscript, forced 
to the front by the bayonets in the rear; but he rushes eagerly to the 
battle line with his country’s battle cry exultant on his lips. 

The negro was transformed from a chattel into a citizen, as it were, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. He was thrust into the body 
politic with such suddenness and shock as if shot from the cannon’s 
mouth. At the time of reconstruction the race was solidly illiterate, 
excited with the first excesses of freedom, and without the least expe- 
rience in governmental affairs. And so the negro became the natural 
and inevitable prey of the self-seeker and the adventurer. Grossness 
and grotesqueness are the inevitable outcome of good-natured ignorance 
under the control of calculating villainy. The negro merely played the 
part of bouffé politics. The native Southerner and the carpet-bag ad- 
venturer vied with each other for public plunder and spoil. It cannot 
be shown, however, that the negro ever supported any measure against 
human liberty or in conflict with the federal Constitution. This much 
maligned régime inaugurated the public school system of the South, 
which is admitted to be the most statesmanlike provision in the history 


of Southern legislation. The reconstruction constitutions display a 
higher degree of patriotism and public righteousness than the fraudu- 


lently conceived, though cunningly contrived, instruments which have 
succeeded them. 
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As an industrial worker the negro is docile and productive. He does 
not join the ranks of the restless and discontented. He is loyal to the 
institutions of the country, and strives to become as good an American 
as his fellow-citizens will permit him to be. 

The criminal propensity of the negro is the charge that is being most 
widely exploited in current discussion. By fragments of fact and jug- 


glery of argument, he is made to appear a beast in human form whose 
vicious tendency constitutes a new social plague. The negro is held in 
moral disesteem because he is being searched and sifted mercilessly for 
ugly and uninviting information. All his faults are being conned and 
set down by rote. If as diligent search were made for unseemly and 


forbidden data concerning any other class, the disclosure might be equally 
darksome and damaging. A mental and moral morbidity is acquired by 
dwelling upon the pathological side of society. If we listen to the pes- 
simistic wail of the social purist, we ought to be convinced that the human 
race is doomed to speedy destruction through innumerable physical and 
social sins. Intemperance, sexual impurity, and civic corruption are 
sure to effect our national destruction. And yet society moves on, like 
a mighty river, and, despite polluted streams that flow into it, purifies 
itself as it goes. Although the negro is hampered by an initial weight 
of social and moral degradation, yet his upward struggle from corruption 
to purity has been marked and unmistakable. Those who are most 
prone to indulge in wholesale tirade about his moral turpitude do not 
seek knowledge from the more progressive and ambitious element, but 
preserve a studious ignorance concerning their higher aims and nobler 
modes of life. Generalization based upon the study of the most degraded 
part is not fair to the whole. This mode of procedure would blacken 
the reputation of any people. We do not judge a society by the misfor- 
tune of its submerged members, but by the ideals toward which it strives 
and by the potency and promise which it displays. 

Several years ago a colored man of glib rhetorical facility wrote a 
book entitled “The American Negro,” which received the imprint of a 
leading publishing house. The negro author excoriated his race in the 
most merciless manner. He held it up to the scorn of mankind asa 
breed of moral vipers. These scathing denunciations were supported 
by no data and upheld by no verifiable reference, but rested solely 
upon the pessimistic utterances of a defamer of his own race. Indeed, 
the innuendoes were indignantly denied by white and black alike, who 
had opportunity for knowledge and judgment for generalization. These 
statements gained plausibility and credence from the fact that the author 
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was of the same color as the class which he reprobated; and the book 
has been widely appealed to as a buttress to blacken the moral reputa- 
tion of the negro race and to damn a struggling people to everlasting 
infamy. 

Damaging charges against the negro’s social character are usually 
based upon the following facts and assumptions: 

1. That the negro shows an overwhelming criminal record as com- 
pared with the white race. 

2. That the percentage of crime has increased under freedom and 
education. 

3. That the negro of the North shows a much higher criminal aver- 
age than his more benighted brother in the South. 

4. That the colored man is especially addicted to crime of an ex- 
ecrable and nameless character. 

According to the census of 1890, the negro constituted only 12 
per cent of the population of the United States and contributed 30 
per cent of the criminals. In Mississippi there were 1,425 colored and 
219 white prisoners out of each million of the respective races; while in 
Massachusetts the numbers were 6,864 colored and 2,262 whites. Such 
are the facts which, uninterpreted, can be quoted in support of any dam- 
aging doctrine that might be advanced. No person of knowledge and 
candor will deny that the negro in the South is more readily apprehended 
and convicted on any charge than the white offender. The negro con- 
stitutes the lower stratum of society, where the bulk of actionable crime 
is committed the world over. Social degradation is the great contrib- 
uting factor to his high criminal record. If the lower element of the 
white race should be segregated and brought under the microscope of 
sociological investigation, the proscribed class would doubtless reveal like 
criminal weakness. The foreign element of our population shows a 


higher criminal average than the native whites, as they occupy a decid 
edly lower social status. 


While the negro’s criminal record exceeds that of the white, it does 
not appear that his presence in any community increases its criminal 
quality. In 1890 the Western division of States had 1,300 prisoners 
out of every million inhabitants, the North Atlantic States, 833.1, and 
the South Atlantic States, with their heavy negro element, had only 
831.7; Mississippi had 1,177, against 5,227 for Massachusetts. If the 
negroes of the South were replaced by a white population, there is no 
statistical indication that the moral character of that section would be 
improved by the interchange. There is nowhere any traceable causal 
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connection between crime and race, the relation being between crime and 
condition. It should not occasion surprise that the free negro shows a 
higher criminal record than did his slave progenitor. Under the surveil- 
lance of slavery there was little opportunity to commit crime, and pun- 
ishment for offences was personally inflicted by the master without any 
public record. Slavery suppressed wrong-doing, hut did not implant the 
corrective principle, so that when the physical restraint was removed there 
was no moral restraint to take its place. The increase in the criminal 
rate for the United States from 1880 to 1890 was 12.49 per cent. The 
parallel growth of education and crime is a noticeable phenomenon of 
the American people as a whole, and cannot be justly urged to the dis- 
credit of the negro alone. 

But, says the objector, in the North, where legal processes are ac- 
knowledged to be fair, and where the negro has the fullest educational 
opportunity, he shows a criminal rate three to four times as great as his 
ignorant and oppressed brother in the Seuth. And the conclusion is 
hastily reached that education makes the negro a criminal. Referring 
to the above-cited statistics, it will be seen that while the negro in 
Massachusetts seems to be five times as criminal as the negro in Mis- 
Sissippi, it appears at the same time that the white man in Massachu- 
setts is ten times as criminal as the white man in Mississippi. Shall 
we discount the superior education of the white man in the Bay State 
because he seems to be only one-tenth as saintly as his less enlightened 
white brother on the banks of the Mississippi? Or shall we foster the 
bliss of ignorance only when it is found undera black skin? Ordinarily 
one would explain the high criminal rate of the Northern States on the 
ground of congested population and more stringent enforcement of law; 
but logical processes seem to be of no avail against sweeping assertions 
to the detriment of the discredited negro. 

The charge of assault upon women has done more to foist upon the 
negro an evil reputation than all other causes combined. If this brand 
is fixed upon the race, it would be more loathsome than the murderous 
mark of Cain. No negro, however upright his personal life, could es- 
cape the taint of racial reputation. If the crafty oppressor of the weak 
desires a justification for unrighteous policies, the easiest plan is that of 
making his victim odious in the eyes of his fellow-men. The cry of 
“mad dog” completely disarms the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. If the erstwhile “blameless Ethiopian ” has degenerated into 


the “black brute,” we know his doom is sealed. The impression is given 
to the world that the negro is lynched only for the nameless crime, when 
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the plain facts of record, easily accessible to any who will take the pains 
tv consult the files of any newspaper that chronicles current events, show 
that not one case of lynching in four can plead even the allegation of it 
in extenuation. The number of such offences has been skilfully and 
wilfully exaggerated so as to damage the negro’s plea for righteous treat- 
ment and to weaken his case in equity. 

Current discussion on this question would persuade us that assault 
upon women was a new atrocity originated by the negro and incited by 
the Fifteenth Amendment. But the plain fact is that it is an offence 
common to every race and to all stages of society. In 1887 there were 
in England and Wales 878 prisoners convicted for assault upon women 
and 758 for assault upon girls under thirteen years of age. In 1890 
there were 814 white prisoners in the United States convicted on the 
charge. A Chicago paper has stated that in one year the number of 
white men in Chicago alone arrested and convicted on the charge was 
greater than the number of cases charged against the entire negro race. 
In the city of New York there were 148 arrests for this crime during 
1902, and 9 in Cleveland, Ohio. During 1903 there were 39 such 
cases in Baltimore, 10 of which were colored and 29 white. Washing- 
ton had 11 cases, 8 of which were colored and 3 white. St. Louis 
had 12 cases and Buffalo 34. When all the facts are carefully 
and calmly sifted, it is altogether probable that the negro is not ad- 
dicted to this crime to a greater degree than are white men. But 
whenever a negro isaccused of it, the morning papers proclaim the atro- 
cious deed in flaming headlines, only to be outdone by their more enter- 
prising evening contemporaries. The weekly journals and the monthly 
magazines rehash the story with horrifying details and harrowing illus- 
trations, until the whole nation becomes inflamed against the colored 
race because of the dastardly deed of a single miscreant. 

Vengeance is wreaked on less than fifty negroes a year on the charge, 
arousing the whole nation toa state of frenzied passion against the black 
scourge of mankind; and yet 148 white men commit a similar offence 
in the city of New York without attracting the least public notice be- 
yond the regular process of judicial procedure. If cases of lightning- 
stroke were advertised with as much horrifying particularity, we should 
all live in momentary dread of the terror of the sky. 

It is a common saying that the colored race has made greater prog- 
ress since emancipation than any other people known to history in a 
like space of time. In order to measure this progress, we need a know!l- 
edge of the starting-point as well asa fixed standard of calculation. We 
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may say that the negro began at the zero point, with nothing to his 
credit but the crude physical discipline of slavery. His progress should 
be measured in terms of his humble beginning and of the crude instru- 
ments with which he has had to work out his own salvation. He can- 
not be expected as yet to have reached the fulness of the stature of the 
Anglo-Saxon, who enjoys the advantage of centuries of inheritance and 
social opportunity. 

Moral progress can hardly be gauged in terms of material units. 
The home lies at the basis of our social morality. The last census 
shows 60.1 per cent of the white population of the United States 
to be single, 36.4 per cent married, 3.0 per cent widowed, 0.2 per cent 
divorced, and 0.3 per cent of unknown conjugal status. Among the 
negroes 63.5 per cent are single, 32.4 per cent married, 3.5 per cent 
widowed, 0.3 per cent divorced, and 0.3 per cent unknown. There is 
no glaring discrepancy between the two races as to the relative number 
of homes, size of family, or the permanence of domestic ties. In 1890 
there were 100 negro church communicants out of every 279 of the pop- 
ulation against 100 out of 304 for the whites. The negro is largely en- 
rolled in patriotic, benevolent, fraternal, and social organizations, the 
aim of all of which is toward personal, moral, and social improvement. 
The facts also disclose that the negro is engaged in settled and orderly 
industry to a degree that must be promotive of sobriety and good be- 
havior. In 1890 only 36.4 per cent of the white population was en- 
gaged in gainful occupations against 41.1 per cent of negroes who were 
thus engaged. People who but a brief generation ago were in a state 
of moral and social confusion and who have since formed definite family 
relations, enlisted themselves under the banner of the Christian church, 
and settled into regular industrial habits, might well be regarded as having 
made marvellous social and moral progress. While there remains much 
grossness and imperfection, yet no candid observer can fail to note the 
upward trend toward better and nobler modes of life. 

In the domain of education the race has made most notable advance- 
ment. The rate of illiteracy has steadily declined until now it is only 
44.6 per cent of persons over ten years of age. There is a school en- 
rolment of 1,096,734, which indicates the eagerness to throw off the 
shackles of ignorance. When a people passes from an illiterate toa 


literate stage life takes on a new incentive and meaning. An impulse 
is imparted which yields ever-increasing momentum. Its influence can 
never be lost, but is carried forward to remotest generations. The abil- 


ity to read and write is the minimum requirement of our economic and 
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social scheme. It is the pass-key tu social progress, and unlocks the 
secret and method of civilization. We should not, however, expect the 
negro’s imperfect grasp upon the literary symbols of knowledge suddenly 
to transform and uplift him to the level of Aryan attainment. The first 
effect of symbolic knowledge is necessarily potential rather than practi- 
cal. It requires time for the new acquisition to become assimilated and 
to infiltrate into the life and react upon the conduct. The process of an 
education has just begun to do its beneficial work. The urgent task 
now is so to strengthen and confirm the principles of knowledge that 
the negro shall gain an intelligent conception of the object and aim 
not merely of labor, but of life. 

It has become the fashion to say that the education of the negro is a 
demonstrated failure, and that the effort expended upon his mental de- 
velopment has been in vain. The mode of education undertaken by 
Northern philanthropy has been the chief object of attack. But those 
who indulge in wholesale assertions are craftily careful to avoid a bill 
of particulars. They do not tell us that Howard University or Fisk or 
Atlanta has been a failure; but their chief reliance is placed upon the 
frequent repetition of the charge, and their only authority is arrogant 
assumption of infallibility. When we consider that it was through the 
inspiration of such institutions that the negro race received its upward 
impulse, that they trained, for the most part, the teachers who are con- 
ducting the public schools of the South, that their graduates and some- 
time pupils are scattered throughout the race as centres for good and are 
doing all within their power to enlighten, guide, and restrain the igno- 
rant masses, that they are almost without exception advocates of peace 
and good-will between the races, it is difficult to see upon what possible 
fact or argument the assumption is based. 

Let us take as an illustration of this type of education Howard Uni- 
versity, situated at the national capital. This institution, during the 
thirty-seven years of its history, has expended somewhere between two 
and three millions of dollars in plant, equipment, and current cost. As 
returns on this investment, it has sent into the world 700 physicians, 
pharmacists, and dentists, 300 lawyers, 200 ministers of the gospel, 
400 teachers, 600 persons with general scholastic education, together 
with thousands of sometime pupils who have enjoyed the partial bene- 
fits of its courses. These graduates and sometime pupils are found in 
every State and city where the colored population abounds and are filling 
stations of usefulness and influence along all lines of high endeavor. 
They are preaching, practising, pleading, and teaching, and are guiding, 
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directing, and inspiring the masses to a higher and better life. When the 
facts are carefully and dispassionately analyzed, it will probably appear 
that nowhere in the history of human experience has the expenditure of a 
like sum of money resulted in a higher degree of social good than the 
fifty millions contributed by Northern philanthropy for the enlighten- 
ment of this belated race. 

But the colored race has received $100,000,000 from the public 
school funds of the Southern States, and we are told, with all the assur- 
ance of infallibility, that this sum has been misapplied because ignorance 
has not put on enlightenment, poverty has not given way to compe- 
tence, and purity has not banished corruption. One hundred million 
dollars is a princely sum when viewed in the aggregate; but it is only 
when we remember that this amount has been distributed over a period 
of thirty-five years, scattered over an area of a million square miles, and 
applied to a population ranging from five to nine million souls, that we 
can appreciate its woful inadequacy to the task imposed. It would not 
average two dollars a year for each negro child of school age. During 
1901 South Carolina expended $726,825 for the education of 183,660 
white children, and only $211,288 for that of 287,540 colored children. 
The educational cost of each white child was $3.95 against $0.74 for the 
negro child. If, then, the educational facilities for the white children 
of the South are wofully inadequate and inefficient, as they are univer- 
sally conceded to be, what can be said of those for colored children? If 
it requires twenty-five dollars a year in Massachusetts to educate a white 
boy who has the stimulus of civilized inheritance and enlightened envi- 
ronment, how can we expect seventy-five cents to do the same fora 
black boy in South Carolina who misses these incentives? The con- 
demnation of negro education at this stage of the process is,merely a 
prejudiced pronouncement of judgment in advance of adequate trial. 

That the Southern whites impose a tax upon themselves to educate 
the negroes has been so frequently and so emphatically asserted that it 
has almost come to be an accepted maxim. Weare told that the whites 
pay ninety-five per cent of the taxes,and that negro education is almost 
a pure gratuity on their part. This assumption rests upon a false no- 
tion of political economy. According to the fundamental principles of 
that science, labor pays every tax in the world. And the fact that the 
laborer may not enjoy the privilege of handing the tribute to the tax- 
taker is no reason why he should be deprived of any public privilege 
which his labor makes possible. The distribution of public benefits in 
proportion to tax-paying ability is widely at variance with the spirit of 
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American institutions. The public schools were instituted in order to 
develop and maintain a higher and more efficient citizenship. To this 
end the childless millionaire is laid under tribute for the educating of 
the children of the prolific pauper. The negro may not contribute by 
direct taxation in proportion to his scholastic requirements; yet, indi- 
rectly, public burdens bear most heavily upon his shoulders. The negro 
is the laborer of the South and contributes his full share to the public 
weal. He has a right to demand of the State the education of his chil- 
dren on equal terms with others, not merely as a civic charity, but as a 
public right. To limit, curtail, or abridge his educational opportunity 
would be an arbitrary misuse of power without justification on economic 
or moral grounds. 

Ex-Superintendent Glenn, of Georgia, and Superintendent Shields, of 
Florida, have shown in their published reports that the colored people 
in these States, at least, pay the full cost of their own education. It 
would be easy “.ough to select a comparatively small number of indi- 
viduals in New York or Massachusetts who pay the bulk of taxation in 
those commonwealths; but we never hear that they are being taxed for 
the less fortunate element of the community. The argument runs coun- 
terwise. The owners of wealth are rather regarded as the beneficiaries 
of the burden which is borne by the laboring classes. 

Despite the hard industrial disadvantages under which he has labored, 
the negro has made steady advancement in the accumulation of prop- 
erty. There is no reliable information as to the value of his holdings 
except in two or three States. A knowledge of the aggregate of value 
of this property, however, is of less importance than of its distribution 
throughout the whole race. In 1890 there were in the Southern States, 
including Delaware and the District of Columbia, 231,758 negroes who 
owned their farms and homes, only 18,000 of which carried a mortgage 
incumbrance. Estimating five persons to the farm or household, this 
would give more than a million persons who lived on their own prem- 
ises. The last census shows 156,372 negro owners of farms. There 
were 746,717 negro farmers, who, either as owner or tenant, operated 
farms aggregating 37,000,000 acres of land, and yielding, in 1899, a 
productive value of $250,000,000. The negro operated 13 per cent of all 
the farms in the United States. In the South Atlantic States 29.9 per 
cent of the farms were operated by negro farmers, 27.2 per cent in the 
South Central States, and 58.3 per cent in Mississippi. In the State 
of Governor Vardaman, nearly three-fifths of the farms are directed by 
black proprietors. These 700,000 farms contain a colored population of 
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about four million negroes who have gained industrial self-direction. 
There are more negro farmers than farm hands. These facts give us 
some indication of the industrial power of the negro in the Southern 
States. 

A most significant indication of progress is the emergence of a su- 
perior class. The talented tenth constitutes the controlling factor in the 
life of any people. The institution of slavery made no allowance for 
superior attainment. Yet all slaves could not be kept on the same 
low level, but there was marked differentiation as to character, intelli- 
gence, and ambition. The wider opportunities of freedom brought a 
sudden awakening of power. Negro youths who were deemed incapable 
of knowledge now dispute academic honors with the choicest collegians 
of Harvard and Yale. The negro aims at the same standard of attain- 
ment for which the Aryan strives. 

There is a growing disposition to ignore the negro of superior at- 
tainment as an insignificant exception or freak of nature, not to be cal- 
culated as a factor in the ordinary equation. The white race is charac- 
terized by its best powers and capacities, the negro by his worst. The 
Southern white man is construed to mean the traditional gentleman, 
instinct with dignity, comity, and grace, although we are perfectly) 
aware that numerically he represents only a small percentage of the peo- 
ple whom he typifies. But when reference is made to the negro, we are 
prone to think of a composite savage, and banish from the mind the 
superior man who has emerged from this dark and forbidden background. 
And yet it would be easy enough to isolate hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, of Southern whites who, in intelligence, thrift, and general 
respectability, would not rank above a corresponding number of negroes 
that might be chosen. 

Upon the enlightened negro has been imposed unusual responsibility 
and opportunity for service. He becomes the inevitable leader and ex- 
emplar of his people. They look to him as their guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Any people derive inspiration most readily from men of their 
own breed who have risen out of their own environment. When one 
colored man is elevated, the whole race feels the uplifting effect of his 
promotion. As the individual rises he draws the whole race up toward 
his own level. Current social philosophy seems to suppose that a lever 
can be put under the mass of the race and prize it up from the bot- 
tom, whereas the history of human development shows that races and 
nations and peoples are uplifted by the elevation of their choice individ- 
uals who draw them up toward the top. It is the part of sound states- 
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manship and wise philanthropy to encourage the better aspirations of 
this people. There is nothing to fear from a people who aspire. It is 
rather a vegetative race, without soul that animates and spirit that 
strives, that forms a blight upon civilization. 

The ignorant must be enlightened, the vicious must be restrained, 
the sick and afflicted must be soothed and healed, the lethargic must be 
inspired, and the hungry soul must be satistied with spiritual solace. 
Under the intolerant social policy of the Anglo-Saxon, these ministra- 
tions must be directed by members of the benefited race. A million 
negro children are taught by negro teachers. Three million church 
communicants are led in paths of truth and righteousness by their own 
ministers; the sick are attended by sympathetic physicians; the news- 
papers, magazines, and other organs of public opinion by which the 
people are inspired to high endeavor are conducted by men of their own 
blood. The members of this controlling class are scattered throughout 
the entire race, as diffusive centres of light; and this little leaven must 
ultimately leaven the whole lump. These leaders should be carefully 
trained and qualitied for this function, which is second to none in its 
bearing upon the general welfare of the American people. 

It is charged that the enlightened negro does not restrain the evil 
tendency of the most vicious and degraded of his own race. It must 
always be remembered that the negro leader is not entrusted with gov- 
ernmental function. He exerts only moral authority, and has no way 
of reaching the hardened criminal, either in church or school or by per- 
sonal or social intercourse; for the criminally disposed of every race 
shun ennobling contact, and are amenable only to the rigid hand of the 
law. The white man controls the machinery of government, and should 
suppress and restrain the vicious and worthless, not in a spirit of race 
vindictiveness, but for the common good of all. The better class of 
colored people is being rapidly recruited. In intelligence, thrift, purity 
of life, and decorum of manners, its upward movement is marked and 
unmistakable. In spite of obloquy, denunciation, ridicule, doubt, and 
denial, it is steadily climbing and lifting as it climbs. 

The race question in America isa tough and tangled one. Its issues 
are as intricate in their relations and as far-reaching in their conse- 
quences as any problem which has ever pressed upon human wisdom for 
solution. Despite our pride of theory and cocksure solutions that are 
so confidently projected and so vociferously proclaimed, it continues to 
baffle our wisdom and buffet our hopes. While we may not be able to 
see the distant scene, we should nevertheless proceed step by step in the 
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direction of duty. Justice, intelligence, thrift, and character are virtues 
of undisputed value, and apply to all men under all conceivable condi- 
tions. If the white man, North or South, in dealing with his weaker 


brother, will apply the principle of justice, and encourage him in the 
development of intelligence, thrift, and character, he may safely free his 


mind from the dread of destiny which now occasions such anxious solic- 
itude. On the other hand, the advice of Guizot, the French savant, 
applies, with especial pertinency, to the negro at the present crisis: 


We continually oscillate between an inclination to complain without sufficient 
cause and to be too easily satisfied. We have extreme susceptibility of mind, an 
inordinate craving, an ambition in our thoughts, in our desires, and in the move 
ments of our imagination; yet when we come to practical life, when trouble, when 
sacrifices, when efforts are required for the attainment of our object, we sink into 
lassitude and inactivity. Let us not, however, suffer ourselves to be invaded by 
either of these vices. Let us estimate fairly what our abilities, our knowledge, our 
power enable us to do lawfully, and let us aim at nothing that we cannot lawfully 
justly, and prudently — with a proper respect for the great principles upon which 
our social system, our civilization, is based — attain, 


KELLY MILLER. 





IS THE HUMAN BRAIN STATIONARY? 


It may be said that the existence of a social group depends on its 
taking an exaggerated view of its own importance; and in a state of 
nature, at least, the same is true of the individual. If self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, there must be on the mental side an acute 
consciousness of self, and a habit of regarding the self as of more im- 
portance than the world at large. The value of this standpoint lies in 
the fact that while a wholesome fear of the enemy is important, a whole- 
some contempt is even more so. Praising one’s self and dispraising an 
antagonist creates a confidence and a mental superiority in the way of 
confidence. The vituperative recriminations of modern prize-tighters, 
the boastings of the Homeric heroes, and the bagan of the old Germans, 
like the back-talk of the small boy, were calculated to screw the courage 
up; and the Indians of America usually gave a dance before going on 
the war-path, in which by pantomime and boasting they magnified them- 
selves and their past, and so stimulated their self-esteem that they felt 
invincible. In race prejudice we see the same tendency to exalt the 
self and the group at the expense of outsiders. The alien group is be- 
littled by attaching contempt to its peculiarities and habits — its color, 
speech, dress, and all the signs of its personality. This is not a lauda- 
ble attitude, but it has been valuable to the group because a bitter and 
contemptuous feeling is an aid to good fighting. 

No race or nation has yet freed itself from this tendency to exalt 
and idealize itself. It is very difficult fora member of Western civili- 
zation to understand that the Orientals regard us with a contempt in 
comparison with which our contempt for them is feeble. Our bloodi- 
ness, our newness, our lack of reverence, our land-greed, our break-neck 
speed and lack of appreciation of leisure make Vandals of us. On the 
other hand, we are very stupid about recognizing the intelligence of 
Orientals. We have been accustomed to think that there is a great gulf 
between ourselves and other races, and this persists in an undefinable 
way after scores of Japanese have taken high rank in our schools and 


after Hindus have repeatedly been among the wranglers in mathematics 
20 
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at Cambridge. It is only when one of the Far Eastern nations has come 
bodily to the front that we begin to ask ourselves whether there is not 
an error in our reckoning. 

The instinct to belittle outsiders is perhaps at the bottom of our de- 
lusion that the white race has one order of mind and the black and yel- 
low races have another. But while a prejudice —a matter of instinct 
and emotion — may well be at the beginning of an error of this kind, it 
could not sustain itself in the face of our logical habits unless reinforced 
by an error of the judgment. And this error is found in the fact that 
in a naive way we assume that our steps in progress from time to time 
are due to our mental superiority as a race over other races, and to the 
mental superiority of one generation of ourselves over the preceding. 

In this we are confusing advance in culture with brain improvement. 
If we should assume a certain grade of intelligence, fixed and invariable 
in all individuals, races, and times—an unwarranted assumption, of 
course — progress would still be possible, provided we assumed a char- 
acteristically human grade of intelligence to begin with. With associa- 
tive memory, abstraction, and speech men are able to compare the present 
with the past, to deliberate and discuss, to invent, to abandon old proc- 
esses for new, to focus attention on special problems, to encourage spe- 
cialization, and to transmit to the younger generation a more intelligent 
standpoint and a more advanced starting-point. Culture is the accumu- 
lation of the results of activity, and culture could go on improving for 
a certain time even if there were a retrogression in intelligence. If all 
the chemists in class A should stop work to-morrow, the chemists in 
class B would still make discoveries. These would influence manufac- 
ture, and progress would result. If a worker in any specialty acquaints 
himself with the results of his predecessors and contemporaries and 
works, he will add some results to the sum of knowledge in his line. 


And if a race preserves by record or tradition the memory of what past 


generations have done, and adds a little, progress is secured whether the 
brain improves or stands still. In the same way the fact that one race 
has advanced further in culture than another does not necessarily imply 
a different order of brain, but may be due to the fact that in the one 
case social arrangements have not taken the shape affording the most 
favorable conditions for the operation of the mind. 

If, then, we make due allowance for our instinctive tendency as a 
white group to disparage outsiders, and, on the other hand, for our ten- 
dency to confuse progress in culture and general intelligence with biolog- 
ical modification of the brain, we shall have to reduce very much our 
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usual estimate of the difference in mental capacity between ourselves 
and the lower races, if we do not eliminate it altogether, and we shall 
perhaps have to abandon altogether the view that there has been an in- 
crease in the mental capacity of the white race since prehistoric times. 


In making the human species, nature apparently exhausted her re- 
sources. The development of hands freed from locomotion and a brain 
out of proportion to bodily weight are tours de force, and, so to speak, an 
afterthought which put the heaviest strain possible on the materials em- 
ployed, and even diverted some organs from their original design. A 
number of ailments, like hernia, appendicitis, and uterine displacement, 
are due to the fact that the erect posture assumed when the hands were 
diverted from locomotion to prehensile uses put a strain not originally 
contemplated on certain tissues and organs. Similarly, the proportion 
of idiocy and insanity in the human species shows that nature had 
reached the limit of elasticity in her materials and began to take great 
risks. The brain is a delicate and elaborate organ on the structural 
side, and in these cases it is not put together properly or it gets hope- 
lessly out of order. The heavy brain and erect posture are, in fact, the 
only physical marks of first-rate importance distinguishing man. The 
brain weight of the average European is about 1,360 grams, or rather 
more than three per cent of the weight of the body, while the average 
brain weight of the great anthropoid apes is about 360 grams, or, in the 
orangoutang, one-half of one per cent of the body weight. 

Viewed from the standpoint of brain weight, all races are, broadly 
speaking, in the same class. For while the relatively small series of 
brains from the black race examined by anthropologists shows a slight 
inferiority in weight —about 45 grams in negroes — when compared 
with white brains, the yellow race shows more than a corresponding su- 
periority to the white; in the Chinese, about 70 grams. There is also 
apparently no superiority in brain weight in modern over ancient times. 
The cranial capacity of Europeans between the eleventh and eighteenth 
centuries, as shown by the cemeteries of Paris, is not appreciably differ- 
ent from that of Frenchmen of to-day, and the Egyptian mummies show 
larger cranial capacity than the modern Egyptians. Furthermore, the 
limits of variation between individuals in the same race are wider than 
the average difference between races. Ina series of 500 white brains, 
the lowest and highest brains will differ, in fact,as much as 650 grams 
in weight. Brain weight is no very good test of intelligence anyway ; 
for brains, like timepieces, may be very small if they work well. But it 
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does show that nature has pushed the evolutionary process on the struc- 
tural side to the limit of safety in all races alike, that differences be- 
tween races and historical times in this respect are slight at best, and 
that we must turn to the show of intelligence — the work which the 
brain will do — among different races if we are to find any difference in 
intelligence at all. 

Looked at from the standpoint of development, the human brain is 
characterized by the introduction or more marked development of char- 
acters which enable it to have a more complete oversight and control of 
the self in relation to the outer world. In very low forms of life, as is 
well known, there is no development of brain or special organs of sense ; 
but the organism is pushed and pulled about by light, heat, gravity, and 
acid and other chemical forces, and is unable to decline to act on any 
stimulus reaching it. It reacts in certain characteristic, habitual, and 
adequate ways, because it responds uniformly to the same stimulation ; 
but it has no choice, and is controlled by the environment. 

Now the object of brain development is to reverse these conditions 
and control the actions of the organism, and of the outside world as 
well, from within. With the development of the special organs of sense, 
memory, and consequent ability to compare present experiences with 
past, with inhibition or the ability to decline to act on a stimulus, and, 


finally, with abstraction or the power of separating general from partic- 
ular aspects, we have a condition where the organism sits still, as it 
were, and picks and chooses its reactions to the outer world; and by 
working in certain lines to the exclusion of others, it gains in its turn 


control of the environment, and begins to reshape the environment. A 
question of interest to us in this connection is whether any of these 
characteristic mental powers are absent or noticeably weak in the so- 
called lower races. If this is found to be true, we have reason to at- 
tribute the superiority of the white race to biological causes; otherwise 
we shall have to seek an explanation of white superiority in causes lying 
outside of the brain. 

In examining this question we need not dwell on the acuteness of 
the sense perceptions, because these are not distinctively human. As 
a matter of fact, they are usually better developed in animals and in the 
lower races than in the civilized, because the lower mental life is more 
perceptive than ratiocinative. The memory of the lower races is also 
apparently quite as good as that of the higher. The memory of the 
Australian native or the Eskimo is quite as good as that of our “oldest 
inhabitant”; and probably no one would claim that the modern scientist 
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has a better memory than the bard of the Homeric period. On the score 
of abstraction, however, the conditions are not so clear. The common 
opinion is that the lower races show feeble power of abstraction, and 
certainly their languages are poor in abstract terms. There is, however, 
a great difference between the habit of thinking in abstract terms and 
the ability to do so. 

The degree to which abstraction is employed in the activities of a 
group depends on the complexity of the activities and on the complexity 
of consciousness in the group. When science, philosophy, and logic, 
and systems of reckoning time, space, and number are taught in the 
schools, when the attention is not so much engaged in perceptual as in 
deliberative acts, and when thought is a profession, then abstract modes 
of thought are foreed on the mind. This does not argue absence of the 
power of abstraction in the lower races, or even a low grade of ability, 
but lack of practice. To one skilled in any line an unpractised person 
seems very stupid, and this is apparently the reason why travellers re- 
port that the black and yellow races have feeble powers of abstraction. 
It is generally admitted, however, that the use of speech involves the 
power of abstraction, so that all races have the power in some degree. 
When we come further to examine the degree in which they possess it, 
we find that they compare favorably with ourselves in any test which 
involves a fair comparison. 

The proverb is a form of abstraction practised by all races, and is 
perhaps the best test of the natural bent of the mind in this direction, 
because, like ballad poetry and slang, proverbial sayings do not originate 
with the educated class, but are of popular origin. At the same time, 
proverbs compare favorably with the mots of literature, and many prov- 
erbs have, in fact, drifted into literature and become connected with the 
names of great writers. Indeed, the saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun applies with such force and fidelity to literature that if 
we should strip Hesiod and Homer and Chaucer of such phrases as “ The 
half is greater than the whole,” “It is a wise son that knows his own 
father” (which Shakespeare quotes the other end about), and “To make 
a virtue of necessity,” and if we should further eliminate from literature 
the motives and sentiments also in ballad poetry and in the popular 
thought, little would remain but form. 


If we assume, then, that the popular mind, let us say the peasant 
mind, in the white race is as capable of abstraction as the mind of the 


higher classes, but not so specialized in this direction — and no one can 
doubt this in view of the academic record of country-bred boys — the 
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following comparison of our proverbs with those of the Africans of the 
Guinea coast (the latter reported by the late Sir A. B. Ellis) is significant : 


African. Stone in the water-hole does not feel the cold. 
English. UHabit is second nature. 


A. One tree does not make a forest. 

E. One swallow does not make a summer. 

A. “I nearly killed the bird.” No one can eat nearly in a stew. 

E. First catch your hare. 

A. Full-belly child says to hungry-belly child, “ Keep good cheer.” 
E. Wecan all endure the misfortunes of others. 


A. Distant firewood is good firewood. 
E. Distance lends enchantment to the view. 


A. Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws them. 
E. Curses come home to roost. 


If the boy says he wants to tie the water with a string, ask him whether he 
means the water in the pot or the water in the lagoon. 

Answer a fool according to his folly. 

Cowries are men. 

Money makes the man. 

Cocoanut is not good for birds to eat. 

Sour grapes. 

He runs away from the sword and hides himself in the scabbard. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire 


A fool of Ika and an idiot of Iluka meet together to make friends. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


The ground-pig [bandicoot] said: “I do not feel so angry with the man who 
killed me as with the man who dashed me on the ground afterward.” 
Adding insult to injury. 


Quick loving a woman means quick not loving a woman. 
Married in haste we repent at leisure. 


Three elders cannot all fail to pronounce the word ekulu [an antelope]; one 
may say ekulu, another ekulu, but the third will say ekulu. 
In a multitude of counsellors there is safety. 


On the side of number we have another test of the power of abstrac- 
tion; and while the lower races show lack of practice in this, they show 
no lack of power. It is true that tribes have been found with no names 
for numbers beyond two, three, or five; but these are isolated groups, 
like the Veddahs and Bushmen, who have no trade or commerce, and 
lead a miserable existence, with little or nothing to eount. The direc- 
tions of attention and the simplicity or complexity of mental processes 
depend on the character of the external situation which the mind has to 
manipulate. If the activities are simple the mind is simple, and if the 
activities were nil the mind would be nil. The mind is nothing but a 
means of manipulating the outside world. Number, time, and space 
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conceptions and systems become more complex and accurate not as the 
human mind grows in capacity, but as activities become more varied 
and call for more extended and accurate systems of notation and meas- 
urement. Trade and commerce, machinery and manufacture, and all 
the processes of civilization involve specialization in the apprehension of 
series as such. Under these conditions the number technique becomes 
elaborate and requires time and instruction for its mastery. The advance 
which mathematics has made within a brief historical time is strikingly 
illustrated by the words with which the celebrated mathematician, Sir 
Henry Savile, who died in 1662, closed his career as a professor at 
Oxford : 

By the grace of God, gentlemen hearers, I have performed my promise. I have 
redeemed my pledge. I have explained, according to my ability, the definitions, 
postulates, axioms, and the first eight propositions of the Elements of Euclid. 
Here, sinking under the weight of years, I lay down my art and my instruments. 

From the standpoint of modern mathematics, Sir Henry Savile and 
the Bushman are both wofully backward; and in either case the back- 
wardness is not a matter of mental incapacity, but of the state of the 
science. 

The popular view that primitive man has feeble powers of inhibition 
is also erroneous; and like the equally erroneous view that he is a free 
and unfettered creature, it arises from our habit of assuming that, be- 
cause his inhibitions and unfreedom do not correspond with our own 
restraints, they do not exist. Sir John Lubbock pointed out long ago 
that the savage is hedged about by conventions so minute and so man- 


datory that he is actually the least free person in the world. But, in spite 


of this, Spencer and others have insisted that he is incapable of self- 
restraint, is carried away like a child by the impulse of the moment, and 
is incapable of rejecting an immediate gratification for a greater future 
one. Cases like the one mentioned by Darwin of the Fuegian who 
struck and killed his little son when the latter dropped a basket of fish 
into the water are cited without regard to the fact that cases of sudden 
domestic violence and quick repentance are common in any city to-day ; 
and the failure of the Australian blacks to throw back the small fry 
when seining is referred to without pausing to consider that our practice 
of exterminating game and dennding our forests shows an amazing lack 
of individual self-restraint. 

The truth is that the restraints exercised in a group depend largely 
on the traditions, views, and teachings of the group, and that if we have 
this in mind the savage cannot be called deficient on the side of inhibi- 
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tion. It is doubtful if modern society affords anything more striking in 
the way of inhibition than is found in connection with tabu, fetish, 
totemism, and ceremonial among the lowerraces. In the great majority 
of the American Indian and Australian tribes, a man is strictly forbid- 
den to kill or eat the animals whose name his clan bears as a totem. 
The Central Australian may not, in addition, eat the flesh of any animal 
killed or even touched by persons standing in certain relations of kin- 
ship to him. At certain times, also, he is forbidden to eat the flesh of a 
number of animals, and at all times he must share all food secured with 
the tribal elders and some others. 

A native of Queensland will put his mark on an unripe Zamia fruit, 
and may be sure that it will be untouched and that when it is ripe he 
has only to go and get it. The Eskimo, though starving, will not mo- 
lest the sacred seal basking before their huts. Similarly in social inter- 
course the inhibitions are numerous. To some of his sisters, blood and 
tribal, the Australian may not speak at all; to others only at certain 
distances, according to the degree of kinship. The West African fetish 
acts as a police, and property protected by it is safer than under civil- 
ized laws. Food and palm wine are placed beside the path with a piece 
of fetish suspended near by, and no one will touch them without leav- 
ing the proper payment. The garden of a native may be a mile from 
the house, unfenced, and sometimes unvisited for weeks by the owner, 
but it is immune from depredations if protected by fetish. Our proverb 
says, “A hungry belly has no ears,” and it must be admitted that the 
inhibition of food impulses implies no small power of restraint. 

Altogether too much has been made of inhibition, anyway, as a 
sign of mentality, for it is not even characteristic of the human species. 
The well-trained dog inhibits the most enticing stimulations in the 
kitchen. And it isalsotrue that one race, at least, the American Indian, 
makes inhibition the most conspicuous feature in its system of education. 
From the time the ice is broken to give hima cold plunge and begin the 
toughening process on the day of his birth until he dies without a groan 
under torture the Indian is schooled in the restraint of his impulses. 
He does not, indeed, practise our identical restraints, because his tradi- 
tions and the run of his attention are different; but he has a capacity for 
controlling impulse equal to our own. 

In respect, then, to brain structure and the more important mental 
faculties, we find that no race is radically unlike the others. Still, it 
might happen that the mental activities and products of two groups were 
so different as to place them in different classes. But precisely the con- 
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trary is true. There is in force a principle called the law of parallelism 
in development, according to which any group takes much the same 
steps in development as any other. ‘The group may be belated, indeed, 
and not reach certain stages, but the ground patterns of life are the same 
in the lower races and the higher. Mechanical inventions, textile indus- 
tries, rude painting, poetry, sculpture and song, marriage and family life, 
organization under leaders, belief in spirits,a mythology, and some form 
of church and state exist universally. At one time students of mankind, 
when they found a myth in Hawaii corresponding to the Greek story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, or an Aztec poem of tender longing in absence, 
or a story of the deluge, were wont to conjecture how these could have 
been carried over from Greek or Elizabethan or Hebraic sources, or 
whether they did not afford evidence of a time when all branches of the 
human race dwelt together with a common fund of sentiment and tradi- 
tion. But this standpoint has been abandoned, and it is recognized that 
the human mind and the outside world are essentially alike the world 
over, that the mind everywhere acts on the same principles, and that, 
ignoring the local, incidental, and eccentric, we find similar laws of 
growth among all peoples. 

The number of things which can stimulate the human mind is 
somewhat definite and limited. Among them, for example, is death. 
This happens everywhere, and the death of a dear one may cause the 
living to imagine ways of being reunited. The story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice may thus arise spontaneously and perpetually, wherever death 
and affection exist. Or, there may be a separation from home and 
friends, and the mind runs back in distress and longing over the happy 
past, and the state of consciousness aroused is as definite a fact among 
savages as among the civilized. A beautiful passage in Homer repre- 
sents Helen looking out on the Greeks from the wall of Troy and 
saying: 


And now behold I all the other glancing-eyed Achaians, whom well I could dis- 
cern and tell their names; but two captains of the host can I not see, even Kastor 
tamer of horses and Polydukes the skilful boxer, mine own brethren whom the same 
mother bare. Either they came not in the company from lovely Lakedaimon; 
or they came hither indeed in their seafaring ships, but now will not enter into 
the battle of the warriors, for fear of the many scornings and revilings that are 
mine.! 


When this passage is thus stripped of its technical excellence by a 
prose translation, we may compare it with the following New Zealand 


1 Homer, “ Iliad,” iii. 23% Translation Lang, Leaf and Myers. 
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lament composed by a young woman who was captured on the island of 
Tuhua and carried to a mountain from which she could see her home: 

My regret is not to be expressed. Tears, like a spring, gush from my eyes. I 
wonder whatever is Tu Kainku [her lover] doing, he who deserted me. Now I 
climb upon the ridge of Mount Parahaki, whence is clear the view of the island of 
Tuhua. I see with regret the lofty Tanmo where dwells [the chief ] Tangiteruru. 
If I were there, the shark’s tooth would hang from my ear. How fine, how beauti 
ful should I look! . . . But enough of this; I must return to my rags and to my 
nothing at all.' 

The situation of the two women in this case is not identical, and it 
would be possible to claim that the Greek and Maori passages differ in 
tone and coloring; but it remains true that a captive woman of any race 
will feel much the same as a captive woman of any other race when her 
thoughts turn toward home, and that the poetry growing out of such a 
situation will be everywhere of the same general pattern. 

Similarly, to take an illustration from morals, we find that widely 
different in complexion and detail as are the moral codes of lower and 
higher groups, say the Hebrews and the African Kafhirs, yet the general 
patterns of morality are strikingly coincident. It is reported of the 
Kaffirs that “they possess laws which meet every crime which may be 
committed.” Theft is punished by restitution and fine, injuring cattle 
by death or fine, false witness by a heavy fine, adultery by fine or death, 
rape by fine or death, poisoning or witchcraft by death and confiscation 
of property, murder by death or fine, treason or desertion from the tribe 
by death and confiscation.* The Kaffirs and Hebrews are not at the 
same level of culture, and we miss the more abstract and monotheistic 
admonitions of the higher religion — “thou shalt not covet; thou shalt 
worship no other gods before me ” — but the intelligence shown by the 
social mind in adjusting the individual to society may fairly be called 
the same grade of intelligence in the two cases. 

When the environmental life of two groups is more alike and the 
general cultural conditions more correspondent, the parallelism of thought 
and practice becomes more striking. The recently discovered Assyrian 
code of Hammurabi (about 2500 B.c.) contains striking correspondences 
with the Mosaic code; and while Semitic scholars probably have good 
and sufficient reasons for holding that the Mosaic code was strongly in- 
fluenced by the Assyrian, we may yet be very confident that the two 
codes would have been of the same general character if no influence 
whatever had passed from one to the other. 


'Thomson: “New Zealand,” vol. i., p. 164 
* Shooter: “The Kaffirs of Natal and the Zulu Country,” p. 102. 
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The institutions and practices of a people are a product of the mind; 
and if the early and spontaneous products of mind are everywhere of the 
same general pattern as the later manifestations, only less developed, re- 
fined, and specialized, it may well be that failure to progress equally is 
not due to essential unlikeness of mind, but to conditions lying outside 
the mind. 

Another test of mental ability which deserves special notice is me- 
chanical ingenuity. Our white preéminence owes much to this faculty, 
and the lower races are reckoned defective in it. But the lower races 
do invent, and it is doubtful whether one invention is ever much more 
difficult than another. On the psychological side, an invention means 
that the mind sees a roundabout way of reaching an end when it cannot 
be reached directly. It brings into play the associative memory, and 
involves the recognition of analogies. There is a certain likeness be- 
tween the flying back of a bough in one’s face and the rebound of a bow, 
between a serpent’s tooth and a poisoned arrow, between floating timber 
and a raft or boat; and water, steam, and electricity are like a horse in 
one respect — they will all make wheels go around, and do work. 

Now, the savage had this faculty of seeing analogies and doing things 
in indirect ways. With the club, knife, and sword he struck more effec- 
tively than with the fist; with hooks, traps, nets, and pitfalls he under- 
stood how to seize game more surely than with the hands; in the bow 
and arrow, spear, blow-gun, and spring-trap he devised motion swifter 
than that of his own body; he protected himself with armor imitated 
from the hides and scales of animals, and turned their venom back on 
themselves. That the savage should have originated the inventive proc- 
ess and carried it on systematically is indeed more wonderful than that 


his civilized successors should continue the process; for every beginning 
is difficult. 


When occupations become specialized and one set of men has con- 
tinually to do with one and only one set of machinery and forces, the 
constant play of attention over the limited field naturally results in im- 
provements and the introduction of new principles. Modern inventions 
are magnificent and seem quite to overshadow the simpler devices of 
primitive times; but when we consider the precedents, copies, resources, 
and accumulated knowledge with which the modern investigator works, 
and, on the other hand, the resourcelessness of primitive man in mate- 
rials, ideas, and in the inventive habit itself, I confess that the bow and 
arrow seems to me the most wonderful invention in the world. 

Viewing the question from a different angle, we find another argu- 
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ment for the homogeneous character of the human mind in the fact that 
the patterns of interest of the civilized show no variation from those of 
the savage. Not only the appetites and vanities remain essentially the 
same, but, on the side of intellectual interest, the type of mental reaction 
tixed in the savage by the food quest has come down unaltered to the 
man of science as well as to the man of the street. In circumventing 
enemies and capturing game, both the attention and the organic proc- 
esses worked together in primitive man under great stress and strain. 
Whenever, indeed, a strain is thrown on the attention, the heart and 
organs of respiration are put under pressure also in their effort to assist 
the attention in manipulating the problem; and these organic fluctua- 
tions are felt as pleasure and pain. The strains thrown on the atten- 
tion of primitive man were connected with his struggle for life; and 
not only in the actual encounter with men and animals did emotion run 
high, but the memory and anticipation of conflict reinstated the emo- 
tional conditions in those periods when he was meditating future con- 
flicts and preparing his bows and arrows, traps and poisons. The prob- 
lem of invention, the reflective and scientific side of his life, was suffused 
with interest, because the manufacture of the weapon was, psychologi- 
cally speaking, a part of the fight. 

This type of interest, originating in the hunt, remains dominant in 
the mind down to the present time. Once constructed to take an inter- 
est in the hunting problem, it takes an interest in any problem whatever. 
Not only do hunting and fighting and all competitive games — which 
are of precisely the same psychological pattern as the hunt. and fight — 
remain of perennial interest, but all the useful occupations are interest- 
ing in just the degree that this pattern is preserved. The man of science 
works at problems and uses his ingenuity in making an engine in the 
laboratory in the same way that primitive man used his mind in making 
atrap. So long asthe problem is present, the interest is sustained; and 
the interest ceases when the problematical is removed. Consequently, all 
modern occupations of the hunting pattern — scientific investigation, law, 
medicine, the organization of business, trade speculation, and the arts and 
crafts —are interesting as a game; while those occupations into which 
the division of labor enters to the degree that the workman is not attempt- 


ing to control a problem, and in which the same acts are repeated an 


indefinite number of times, lose interest and become extremely irksome. 

This means that the brain acts pleasurably on the principle it was 
made up to act on in the most primitive times, and the rest is a burden. 
There has been no brain change, but the social changes have been mo- 
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mentous; and the brain of each new generation is brought into contact 
with new traditions, inhibitions, copies, obligations, problems, so that the 
run of attention and content of consciousness are different. Social sug- 
gestion works marvels in the manipulation of the mind; but the change 
is not in the brain as an organ; it is rather in the character of the stim- 
ulations thrust on it by society. 

The child begins as a savage, and after we have brought to bear all 
the influence of home, school, and church to socialize him, we speak as 
though his nature had changed organically, and institute a parallelism 
between the child and the race, asuming that the child’s brain passes in 
a recapitulatory way through phases of development corresponding to 
epochs in the history of the race. Ihave no doubt myself that this 
theory of recapitulation is largely a misapprehension. A stream of social 
influence is turned loose on the child; and if the attention to him is in- 
cessant and wise, and the copies he has are good and stimulating, he is 
moulded nearer to the heart’s desire. Sometimes he escapes, and be- 
comes a criminal, tramp, sport, or artist; and even if made into an 
impeccable and model citizen, he periodically breaks away from the net- 
work of social habit and goes a-tishing. 

The fundamental explanation of the difference in the mental life of 
two groups is not that the capacity of the brain to do work is different, 
but that the attention is not in the two cases stimulated and engaged 
along the same lines. Wherever society furnishes copies and stimula- 
tions of a certain kind, a body of knowledge and a technique, practically 
all its members are able to work on the plan and scale in vogue there, 
and members of an alien race who become acquainted ina real sense with 
the system can work under it. But when society does not furnish the 
stimulations, or when it has preconceptions which tend to inhibit the 
run of attention in given lines, then the individual shows no intelligence 
in these lines. This may be illustrated in the fields of scientific and 
artistic interest. Among the Hebrews a religious inhibition — “thou 


shalt not make unto thee any graven image ” — was sufficient to prevent 
anything like the sculpture of the Greeks; and the doctrine of the resur- 


rection of the body in the early Christian Church, and the teaching that 
man was made in the image of God, formed an almost insuperable obsta- 
cle to the study of human anatomy. 

The Mohammedan attitude toward scientific interest is represented 
by the following extracts from a letter from an Oriental official to a 
Western inquirer, printed by Sir Austen Henry Layard in his “Fresh 
Discoveries at Nineveh and Researches at Babylon ”: 
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My Illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver : 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I have 
passed all my days in this place I have neither counted the houses nor inquired into 
the number of the inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on his mules and 
the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. But 
above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only knows the amount of dirt 
and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword of 
Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it... . Listen, O my son! 
There is no wisdom equal to the belief in God! He created the world, and shall we 
liken ourselves unto him in seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of his creation ? 
Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth round that star, and this other star witha 
tail goeth and cometh in so many years? Let it go! He from whose hand it came 
will guide and direct it. . . . Thou art learned in the things I care not for, and as 
for that which thou hast seen, I spit upon it. Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes? .. . 

The meek in spirit, 
ImaumM ALI ZaADI. 

The Oriental attitude does not argue a lack of brain power, but a pre- 
possession hostile to scientific inquiry. The society represented does not 
interest its members in what, from the Western standpoint, is knowledge. 

The Chinese furnish another example of a people of great natural 
ability letting their intelligence run to waste from lack of a scientific 
standpoint. As indicated above, they are not defective in brain weight, 
end their application to study is long continued and very severe; but 
their attention is directed to matters which cannot possibly make them 
wise from the Occidental standpoint. They learn no mathematics and 
no science, but spend years in copying the poetry of the T‘ang Dynasty, 
in order to learn the Chinese characters, and in the end cannot write the 
language correctly, because many modern characters are not represented 
in this ancient poetry. Their attention to Chinese history is great, as 
betits their reverence for the past; but they do not organize their knowl- 
edge, they have no adequate text-books or apparatus for study, and they 
make no clear distinction between fact and fiction. In general, they 
learn only rules and no principles, and rely on memory without the aid 
of reason, with the result that the man who stops studying often forgets 
everything, and the professional student is amazingly ignorant in the 
line of his own work: 


Multitudes of Chinese scholars know next to nothing about matters directly in 
the line of their studies, and in regard to which we should consider ignorance posi- 
tively disgraceful. A venerable teacher remarked to the writer with a charmiig 
naiveté that he had never understood the allusions in the Trimetrical Classic (which 
stands at the very threshold of Chinese study) until at the age of sixty he had an 
opportunity to read a Universal History prepared by a missionary, in which for the 
first time Chinese history was made accessible to him.' 


'Smith: “ Village Life in China,” p. 99. 
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Add to this that the whole of their higher learning, corresponding 
to our university system, consists in writing essays and always more 
essays on the Chinese classics, and “it is impossible,” as Mr. Smith 
points out, “not to marvel at the -measure of success which has attended 
the use of such materials in China.” But when this people is in pos- 
session of the technique of the Western world —a logic, general ideas, 
and experimentation —we cannot reasonably doubt that they will be 
able to work the Western system as their cousins, the Japanese, are 
doing, and perhaps they, too, may better the instruction. 


Without attaching too great importance to brain weight or to the 
confessedly meagre statistics of brain weight of different races, it is 
interesting to note that the white race, which leads in intelligence, 
stands in respect to brain weight between the yellow and black races.’ 

White effectiveness is probably due to a superior technique acting 
in connection with a superior body of knowledge and sentiment. Of 
two groups having equal mental endowment, one may outstrip the other 
by the mere dominance of incident. It isa notorious fact that the course 
of human history has been largely without prevision or direction. Things 
have drifted and forces have arisen. Under these conditions an unusual 
incident — the emergence of a great mind or a forcible personality, or 
the operation of influences as subtle as those which determine fashions in 
dress — may establish social habits and copies which will give a distinct 
character to the modes of attention and mental life of the group. The 
most significant fact for Aryan development is the emergence among the 
Greeks of a number of eminent men who developed logic, the experi- 
mental method, and philosophic interest, and fixed in their group the 
habit of looking behind the incident for the general law. Medieval 
attention was diverted from these lines by a religious movement, and the 
race lost for a time the key to progress and got clean away from the 
Greek copies; but it found them again and took a fresh start with the 
revival of Greek learning. It is quite possible to make a fetish of class- 
ical learning; but Sir Henry Maine’s remark, that nothing moves in the 
modern world that is not Greek in its origin, is quite just. 

The real variable is the individual, not the race. In the beginning — 
perhaps as the result of a mutation or series of mutations —a type of 


'A report has just reached this country on the brain weight of the Japanese 
anatomist, Prof. Taguchi, of the Imperial University in Tokio. The weight is 1,920 
grams. “In the list of eminent men throughout the world whose brains have been 
weighed (107 in number) it occupies second place.”—“ Science,” June 10, 1904. 
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brain developed which has remained relatively fixed in all times and 
among all races. This brain will never have any faculty in addition to 
what it now possesses, because as a type of structure it is as fixed as the 
species itself, and is indeed a mark of species. It is not apparent 
either that we are greatly in need of another facuity, or that we could 
make use of it even if by a chance mutation it should emerge, since 
with the power of abstraction we are able to do any class of work we 
know anything about. We have no reason to believe either that the 
brain or the average intelligence of our race has improved or deterio- 


rated within historical time. If we have more than the wisdom of our 
ancestors, it is certainly only in the accumulated materials of knowl- 
edge, and not in human faculty; and certainly nature is not producing 


a better grade of mind now than in the time of Aristotle and the Greeks. 


= 


On the other hand, the individual brain is unstable, fluctuating in nor- 
mal persons between 1,100 and 2,000 grams in weight, while the ex- 
tremes of variation are represented, on the one side, by the imbecile 
with 300 grams, and the man of genius with 2,000, on the other. 

It is therefore perfectly true that by artificial selection — Mr. Galton’s 
“eugenism ” —a larger average brain could be created, and also a higher 
average of natural intelligence, whether this be absolutely dependent on 
brain weight or not. But it is hardly to be expected that a stable brain 
above the capacity of those of the first rank now and in the past will 
result, since the mutations of nature are more radical than the breeding 
process of man, and she probably ran the whole gamut. “Great men } 
lived before Agamemnon,” and individual variations will continue to 
occur, but not on a different pattern; and what has been true in the 
past will happen again in the future, that the group which by hook or ' 
by crook comes into possession of the best technique and the best copies 
will make the best show of intelligence aud march at the head of civili- 
zation. W. I. THomas. 





